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Conference Calendar 


MARCH 


Hollywood, Florida. Hollywood Beach Hotel 
National Association of Manufacturers. 30th Institute on Industrial Relations. 
NAM, 2 East 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


New Haven, Conn. Yale University. Strathcona & Woolsey Halls. 
Connecticut Personnel Association. Annual Conference. Robert M. Engberg, 
Chairman, c/o Wallace Silversmiths, Wallingford. 


Dallas, Texas, The Statler-Hilton. 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. General Session. NICB, 460 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Detroit, Mich. Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel 
Newspaper Personnel Relations Association. 1oth Anniversary Meeting. Wil- 
liam Forrester, Secretary-Treasurer, c/o The Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, 
30, Pa. 
APRIL 


St. Louis, Mo. Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel 
American Personnel (7 Guidance Association. Annual Convention. Miss Marie 


Bergmann, 5040 Grace Ave., St. Louis 16, Mo. 


Berkeley, Calif. Claremont Hotel 

California Personnel Management Association. 39th Pacific Coast Management 
Conference. CPMA, 5th Floor, Farm Credit Bldg. Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

University of Minnesota. 16th Annual Industrial Relations Conference. George 
W. England, Industrial Relations Center, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 14, Minn. 

Knoxville, Tenn. Andrew Johnson Hotel. 

University of Tennessee. 21st Annual Tennessee Industrial Personnel Confer- 


ence. Roy F. Center, Jr. Coordinator of Conferences, 101 Perkins Hall, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


New York, N. Y. Hotel Statler 


Society for Advancement of Management. (13th) Management Engineering 
Conference. SAM, 74 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Editor te Keader;- 


My Recent Visits To Toronto have turned 
up some matters which have struck me 
with sufficient force to make me think they 
may be of interest to others. The first is on 
the humorous side. It seems that a good 
many visitors come from the States every 
year for business and for recreation, and 
most of them are somewhat puzzled by the 
fact that Canadian money is worth more 
than American. The story going the rounds 
is that someone asked a Toronto merchant 
whether Americans minded paying the 
foreign exchange. “‘Oh, no,’ he replied. 
‘These Americans don't understand foreign 
exchange. They think they are paying a 
sales tax and are quite happy about it.”’ 

On the serious side, the Canadians 
couldn't understand why our State Depart- 
ment refused to let a team of Russian 
hockey players land at Idlewild airfield in 
New York City long enough to exchange 
to a Canadian plane. Instead they had to 
get off at Gander and wait nearly 24 hours 
for a Canadian plane to come after them. 
The hockey players have been creating a 
good deal of interest in Canada and make 
the Canadians feel that this is an important 
contribution to better international under- 
standing. I am as puzzled as they are why 
our State Department takes such a desperate 
view of the Russians touching American 
soil even for two hours. 

I hadn't previously spent much time 
in Toronto for a good many years, so per- 
haps it is not surprising that a number of 
things impressed me. Perhaps the first of 
these was the orderliness, and the courtesy 
of people on the streets everywhere. 
Toronto's subway was an_ eye-opener. 
While it is not a gigantic system, running 
as it does for about four miles, it is an im- 
portant artery for suburban traffic. It is the 
quietest, cleanest, best-run subway I have 
ever seen and they tell me it actually makes 


a profit. It puts New York and Philadelphia 
completely to shame, particularly for 
cleanliness and for orderliness in the rush 
hour. There is none of the disagreeable 
pushing and gouging that one encounters 
in New York. at every busy period. 

It was interesting to learn how many 
immigrants Canada has been absorbing in 
recent years and how well it is being done, 
both in careful selection and effective as- 
similation. I am looking forward to other 
visits to Canada in the near future. 


“There is no limit to what can be accomplished if it does not matter 
who gets the credit.” 

Anonymous quote 

from Walter G. Cowan 


Puitirie B. Reep, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
GENERAL Exectric Company, recently made 
a talk in Philadelphia before the Public 
Relations Society of America, where he 
said that he thought the time had come 
when American industry should get to- 
gether to resist “excessive and therefore un- 
earned wage increases’’. He went on to say 
that he felt there was a good deal of truth 
in the often-made charge that the big 
pattern-setting companies have been feeding 
inflation by bowing to wage demands that 
go beyond increases in productivity simply 
because they can cover their increased costs 
by higher prices. It has often seemed to me 
that there was some higher social and in- 
dustrial responsibility on the part of big 
companies and Mr. Reed has put the case 
rather well. 


RecentLy | SruMBLED ONTO AN IDEA 
Wuicn to Me, at Least, Was New. Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Company 
has a couple of officers who are responsible 
only to the president. Yet, since he hasn't 
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much time for them, they often take their 
problems to another senior officer who in 
this capacity is referred to sometimes as 
the “Conference Officer.’ 

On a recent trip to San Francisco I 
discovered that the Bank of America 
has recently adopted a similar plan. Joe 
Williams tells me it resembles a plan de- 
veloped at Standard Oil of California. At 
Bank of America, there are twelve coun- 
selors who are among the ablest and the 
most successful men in the bank. They have 
been or will be relieved of all administrative 
or managerial duties to serve as members of 
the ‘‘President’s Cabinet."’ As such, each is 
assigned to keep informed in detail on the 
affairs of one or more of the 14 operating 
divisions of the company. The heads of 
these departments however, are responsible 
only to the president. 

The function of the Cabinet is to advise 
the president on major policy and planning 
matters and to give him information on any 
detailed questions he may ask regarding the 
operations of the company. Each Cabinet 
member, therefore, is expected to be inti- 
mately familiar with all of the operating 
problems of the division assigned to him. 
The administrative head of the division for 
which he is an adviser is expected to counsel 
with him on matters that otherwise would 
have to be taken up with the president. If 
these two men cannot resolve the problem, 
then the division head may go direct to the 
president. It is expected, however, that he 
will not go to the president unless it is 
unavoidable. 

This is a device intended to relieve the 
president of direct supervision over the 
officers of the bank represented by the 14 
administrative heads. Instead, the Cabinet 
keeps more fully informed on operating 
detail than the president could be expected 
to do, and are available for him at any 
time on questions that may be raised. Their 
principal concern, aside from being kept 
informed on matters of operations, is to 
interest themselves in future plans and 
policy-making. 


This plan of organization provides 
what I have always thought every presi- 
dent needs; namely, two judgments on every 
problem. This program has been in effect 
in the Bank of America for only a few 
months but has been operating at Standard 
Oil of California for about three years, and 
a somewhat similar one at du Pont com- 
pany for many years. 


The biggest block to personal communication is man's inability 
to listen intelligently, understandingly, and sksllfully to another 
person. 

F. J. Roethlisberger 

in Human Relations for Management 

(Harper) 





‘“BooKsELLERs TOO Boccep Down To 
po Creative Jos.’ I have time only to skim 
some of the publications that cross my desk, 
and am glad I didn’t miss this heading in 
Publishers’ Weekly. My immediate thought 
was that in many instances ‘‘personnel 
managers’’ could be substituted for ‘‘book- 
sellers’’, and that the bogged-down state of 
sO many personnel practitioners may partly 
explain the current dissatisfaction of some 
administrators with their companies’ per- 
sonnel management. 

Personnel directors are gradually 
achieving some recognition as ‘‘profes- 
sionals.'" The number of personnel vice 
presidents is growing from year to year; 
more and more, the personnel and the in- 
dustrial relations man are recognized as— 
at least potentially—worthy of top man- 
agement status. But a disproportionate 
number of personnel people are still “‘too 
bogged down to do a creative job,’’ too 
immersed in ‘‘techniques’’ (that much- 
abused word!) and routine to have time to 
think. Without long-range thinking and 
planning, how can any man make the 
creative and vital contribution to a com- 
pany’s profits and progress that would tag 
him as a real top-flight manager rather than 
merely a glad-hander or pencil pusher? 

What remedy would I prescribe? Better 
organization. The elimination of non- 
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essentials. Serious thinking about true and 
important objectives and the way to reach 
them. No matter how ideas may change 
about the management of people at work, 
manpower is, and will remain, the most 
critical element in any organization. As 
long as people are necessary to run a business 
there will always be a personnel job for 
someone in every company, whether that 
someone be the chief himself or a lieuten- 
ant. If you are that someone, what you 
make of your job is up to you. Don’t get 
bogged down. Do a creative job. 

One way to organize so that you'll 
have time to do a creative job was suggested 
by Dale Purves in the lead article of our 
November 1957 number. His proposal is 
worthy of serious consideration. 





“The kind of success that turns a man's head always leaves him 
facing in the wrong direction.” 
from Wehinger Service 
Personnel-ities 





Wo 1s THE Company? asks a quick 
quiz in the October Bendix News, put out by 
the Bendix Aviation Corporation, Kansas 
City Division. Illustrated with drawings, 
and with the questions printed in heavy 
type, the piece is eye-catching and thought- 
provoking. It begins, ‘“‘How many times 
have you heard someone refer to ‘the 
company’ as if it were one person or a small 
group of persons? How often have you 
heard that you and ‘the company’ are in 
conflict—or that its interests are not the 
same as yours? To determine how true or 
false these ideas are, let’s try to find out 
exactly who or what ‘the company’ is.” 
The questions: is it building and machinery? 
is it your supervisor? is it top management? 
is it the board of directors? is it the stock- 
holders? is it you? Each is answered con- 
cisely, and in the affirmative. The conclu- 
sion: it’s all of us working together as a 
team. 


Everysopy Is 1n Favor or HicH 
INcoME AND Low Prices and consequently 
everyone is against inflation. Some politics 
is built on the obvious appeal of anything 
that promises to moderate inflation. The 
latest public relations promotion issued by 
the U.A.W., therefore, is quite appropri- 
ately headed “‘Details of the UAW'’s Posi- 
tive and Practical Proposal to Stop Infla- 
tion.’’ This is a 16-page well printed outline 
of the correspondence between UAW and 
the automobile companies, largely based 
on the UAW'’s original proposal that the 
automobile companies reduce car prices 
$100, in return for which the UAW prom- 
ised to ‘‘take this into account”’ in their 
next wage demands. I read this pamphlet 
upon its arrival in early December and as I 
looked through it, I came on this state- 
ment: 


“Through extortionate prices American 
consumers have made compulsory invest- 
ments to finance the expansion of these 
three giant corporations without receiving 
any equity in them or any return on their 
involuntary investment.”’ 


The whole argument rests on the 
claim that car prices have been “extortion- 
ate’’ but no substantial proof is offered 
that this is so. And who benefits most 
when a company makes good profits? Two 
groups: the employees and the stock- 
holders. And there is no doubt that the 
employees of the auto companies have 
done well. What is the UAW trying to do? 
Kill the goose that lays these golden 





Employee Meetings—Cornerstone 
of Effective Communications 


OTENTIALLY, the employee meeting has 
many advantages which cannot be 
matched by any other method of communi- 
cating with employees. Yet, relatively few 
companies use them. This is surprising when 
we consider the importance which is 
assigned to communications today and the 
amount of effort and money devoted to 
communicating. 

The first advantage of the employee 
meeting is that it is the most efficient com- 
munication medium. Most employees can 
learn more in a given amount of time from 
information presented orally than they can 
from the same material put in writing. 
Furthermore, reading abilities vary greatly 
among employees and it is most difficult to 
write effectively for all. Finally, employee 
meetings are more efficient than other forms 
of oral presentation because of the greater 
communication skills of trained meeting 
leaders, and because of the possible use of 
various training aids in meetings. 

Employee meetings also have the ad- 
vantage of insuring exposure. All employees 
who attend meetings at least hear what is 
said, whereas many employees may not 
even read printed material. Then too, man- 
agement can be more certain that all em- 
ployees get the same information when 
presented through meetings instead of 
through line supervisors, who may vary in 
their understanding of important informa- 
tion and who certainly vary in their ability 
to pass it on. 

The flexibility of employee meetings, 
plus the opportunity for open discussion 


By Rosert E. Sisson 
Personnel Manager 
Schick Incorporated, Lancaster, Penna. 





The employee meeting can be a most 
effective means of communication with 
your people. But there's far more to 
putting on a fruitful meeting than 
merely getting a group together and 
having someone talk to them. For one 
thing, the leader should be a respected 
member of management who has the 
authority to give straight answers to 
questions, and even to extemporize if 
necessary. Such meetings, says the 
author, may not be for you, but at least 
they merit your serious consideration. 





with questions and answers, can also insure 
greater understanding. A skilled leader can 
get the feel of the group and have a pretty 
good idea of whether or not he is getting 
his information across. He can review and 
summarize when necessary, and take the 
opportunity presented by questions to 
re-emphasize major points. 

There are a number of ancillary, though 
very important, possible advantages in 
employee meetings. As an example, they 
can play a positive roll in grievance han- 
dling. They give a chance to air both the 
““petty”’ grievances which employees may 
be reluctant to process through the normal 
grievance machinery, and to answer general 
questions and complaints about company 
policies. 

Employee meetings also enable man- 
agement to get information from em- 
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ployees. This information may come as 
suggestions for improvement of policies or 
operations. It may come in the form of 
questions and complaints, or just in the 
reaction of employees to points covered. 
Finally, the employee meeting is also an 
excellent opportunity, and sometimes the 
only opportunity, for some members of top 
management to deal regularly, face-to-face 
with all employees. This brings the man- 
agement closer to the views of the employ- 
ees, which can be of great value. 

Because of these unique advantages, the 
employee meeting is probably the most 
effective single means of communicating 
important information to employees. This 
does not mean that the meetings can ac- 
complish the communications job alone. 
Each method of communication has its 
values, and companies which have enjoyed 
the greatest success with employee meet- 
ings have carefully integrated them with 
other methods. Thus employee meetings 
become the cornerstone of their effective 
communications. 

It is also true that holding employee 
meetings presents some problems. Perhaps 
it is the unwillingness of many companies 
to face up to these problems, or their in- 
ability to cope with them, that accounts 
for so many companies failing to take ad- 
vantage of employee meetings. While these 
problems would, of course, vary between 
companies, experience indicates that par- 
ticular attention should be paid to the 
following points: 

What are the company’s objectives in 
these meetings? 

What are the basic requirements for 
success? 

What subjects should be covered? 

How should the meetings be con- 
ducted—and by whom? 

How much do employee meetings cost? 


Osjectives oF Empioyee MEEeETINGS 


The determination of objectives is a 
critical point. Without set aims, the em- 


ployee meetings can have no direction and 
the meeting leaders are left without guides; 
nor can the value of the meetings be meas- 
ured. Finally, the objectives have an im- 
portant bearing upon the very subject 
content of the meetings and their format. 

While there may be reasons for vari- 
ations in the details, it is suggested that 
the most realistic and justifiable purpose 
of the meetings is to gain employee ac- 
ceptance of company policies and programs. 
Acceptance can be gained only through 
understanding of why these policies and 
programs are in effect, how they work, 
and how they affect the employee on the 
job. 

This objective recognizes that em- 
ployees’ attitudes toward their work, their 
receptiveness to incentives for more effi- 
ciency, and their willingness to adapt to 
changes, are all affected by their acceptance 
of company policies and programs. Thus, 
this objective seeks to increase the effec- 
tiveness of operations. 

When planning meetings for this basic 
purpose, the company is concerned with 
explaining its operations, and the policies 
and practices which directly affect em- 
ployees on their job, even when the appli- 
cations of those ‘policies may not always 
be in the immediate and direct interest of 
the employees involved. When meetings 
are run on this basis, the intent is to lay 
out the policies and their interpretations 
in front of all employees and explain to 
them why these policies have been put 
into effect. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR SuccessFUL MEETINGS 


After the objectives have been es- 
tablished, a number of other questions must 
be resolved in order to attain maximum 
results. While some factors apply only to 
certain companies, other requirements for 
successful meetings would seem to apply 
to all companies alike. These requirements 
suggest the following questions: 

How good are the policies and pro- 
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grams which are to be discussed in the 
employee meetings? 

Will the employee meetings stir up 
trouble by raising questions and problems 
which would not otherwise be raised? 

How should the meeting leader go 
about “‘selling’’ employees in these meet- 
ings? 

Are the things which are to be covered 
in employee meetings consistent with the 
employees’ day-to-day experiences? 

Will the employee meetings conflict 
with existing employee relations programs? 

What effect will such meetings have 
upon the employees’ line supervisors? 

One of the more important require- 
ments for successful meetings is that the 
leader has to have something worthwhile 
to present and discuss. The employee 
meetings, of course, are designed to gain 
understanding by explaining various as- 
pects of the company operations to em- 
ployees. This can only contribute toward 
more effective company operations if, in 
the process of the explanation and the 
gaining of understanding, employees grow 
to accept what is being done and are 
attituded and motivated in such a way as to 
enhance the effectiveness and efficiency of 
company operations. This involves a big 
assumption. It assumes that the company’s 
basic personnel and operational policies 
are sound policies; that we enter an em- 
ployee meeting program with something 
to ‘‘sell’’ the employees. 


Tue Way-Invite-Trousie ATTITUDE 


In this connection, some companies 
have rejected employee meetings because 
they believe such meetings might bring 
up questions and problems which other- 
wise wouldn't be troublesome. But manage- 
ment should have learned by now that 
keeping quiet about problems does not 
mean that they don’t exist, and that em- 
ployees aren’t very much aware of them. 
Employees generally know far more than 
you think they do, and what they don’t 


know they guess. And usually if they have 
to guess they tend to guess that things are 
much worse than they really are. One of 
the very reasons for communication is to 
identify problems, explore them as they 
really are, and prevent them from being 
magnified. 

Probably the most critical element in 
employee meetings is the manner in which 
employees are told about the various sub- 
jects which are discussed. Gaining under- 
standing among employees, or selling 
employees on a point of view, is quite 
different from most selling situations. 
Employees are not receptive to high pressure 
selling. If company meeting leaders tend to 
make one mistake it is to overplay the 
policies and programs of the company. 
In their enthusiasm to gain whole-hearted 
acceptance, they actually get a reaction of 
paternalism, disbelief or suspicion because 
of the very enthusiasm with which the 
various points are covered. 


WINNING Employees’ ACCEPTANCE 


It is also important to recognize that 
there is a big difference between the things 
which employees “‘buy’’ and the things 
they accept. Acceptance can only be gained 
through demonstration. Employees may 
understand and approve the things they 
are told in a meeting, but they will not 
accept the policy or program unless they 
see it work fairly and logically in their 
day-to-day experience. It is this experience 
which, in the last analysis, gains acceptance. 
Therefore it is important to make sure that 
the things which employees hear in em- 
ployee meetings are consistent with what 
they actually experience on the job. 

It is important, too, to plan the meet- 
ings in such a way that they become an 
integral part of the overall employee re- 
lations program. It is obvious that the 
meeting leader must be extremely careful 
not to allow any part of the meetings to be 
critical of or to undermine the activities 
of other members of management. Nor 
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should the meeting leader allow the em- 
ployee meetings to become a substitute for 
day-to-day communications with line super- 
visors. Employees will have a tendency 
to hold questions which they consider 
important for the employee meetings. They 
should, of course, be encouraged to take 
up day-to-day questions with their line 
supervisors, and the employee mecting 
should be reserved for discussion of ques- 
tions of general interest, questions of 
general company policy, and questions of 
employee-employer relations which affect 
employees generally. 


Susyects CovERED IN MEETINGS 


It is suggested that the subjects covered 
in employee meetings should be job-cen- 
tered; they should relate to the employees’ 
wages and conditions of employment in 
the broadest sense of those terms. While 
a large number of specific subjects would 
fall into these categories, my experience 
is that employees are particularly interested 
in seven basic items: Wages and Benefits; 
Job Classifications; Production Standards; 
Seniority—governing layoff, promotion, 
bumping and transfer; Promotion; Job 
Assignments, and Working Conditions. 

Employees are, of course, somewhat 
interested in other subjects. Many com- 
panies hold regular employee meetings to 
discuss the company financial situation, 
the sales outlook, how the various branches 
of the company operate, operating problems 
encountered by the company, etc. Just how 
much employees are interested in this type 
of information is open to some question. 

Certainly they are concerned with 
company operations and company plans 
insofar as these affect their own job situ- 
ation. For instance, employees would 
certainly be most interested in information 
about new product lines or unusual in- 
creases in the production rate of existing 
products if it affects their opportunity to 
get ahead, their seniority standing. But 
most employees do not have a great deal 


of interest in straight company infor- 
mation. It is when we measure the value 
of the information against such practical 
considerations as the meeting costs that 
subjects other than job-centered should be 
examined closely. 


FoRMAT OF THE MEETINGS 


There seems to be almost as much 
concern among some of those responsible 
for employee meetings with the format of 
the meetings as with the information 
which is to be transmitted in these meet- 
ings. This is unfortunate, because it may 
well detract from the more important 
aspects of employee meeting programs. 
Nevertheless, it is true that the way in 
which meetings are conducted has some 
importance. Visual aids of various sorts 
can, for instance, be useful. They do help 
to get across the points which are being 
discussed and their value as educational 
aids has been amply demonstrated. But if 
visual aids are used they should be designed 
to assist the leader in getting across the 
points which he wishes to discuss and 
not primarily for entertainment purposes. 

Probably the most essential production 
question is who should conduct the meet- 
ings. All of the material and methods which 
have been devised cannot serve as a substi- 
tute for an effective and articulate leader. 
On the other hand, a person who is skilled 
in conducting such meetings can enjoy con- 
siderable success with few production aids. 
Aside from being skilled in conducting 
meetings, the leader should be a person of 
substantial stature in the organization, so 
that when he commits himself on a point it 
is accepted as the company point of view. 
This is particularly important if questions 
and answers are a part of the program. 
Where an employee asks a question, the 
whole program is undermined if the meet- 
ing leader must merely refer that question 
to some other person, or if the leader must 
hedge or answer in a vague way. 
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Cost AND VALUE 


Many companies which have recog- 
nized that there could be some value in 
employee meetings have hesitated to con- 
duct these meetings because of the sub- 
stantial costs which might be involved. 
However, in making a realistic appraisal, 
the cost must be measured against the 
value which is obtained from the meetings. 
It is only when the cost exceeds the dollar 
return that the company must ask whether 
or not they can afford the “‘luxury.”’ If 
the value exceeds the cost, the meetings 


are obviously not a luxury but a good 
dollar investment for the company. 

In figuring the cost it is also important 
to be realistic. In the case of salaried em- 
ployees, for instance, there is probably no 
cost involved except the time spent by the 
meeting leader and the very nominal 
costs of somewhat lowered production. 
Even among hourly-paid employees, the 
cost may not be great. For instance, among 
day-work employees, the difference in 
production attainment may not fully re- 
flect the time off the job. 
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Kentucky Personnel Men Favor 
Psychology and Commerce Courses 


Wu training and experience have 


personnel directors had? What train- 
ing and experience do they feel they should 
have had to better equip them for their 
work? We went to the personnel managers 
themselves to find the answers. Information 
about their personal characteristics was also 
obtained in order to provide a broad basis 
for interpretation. 

A brief one-page questionnaire was 
sent to all industries in Kentucky employ- 
ing 200 or more people. Of the 159 ques- 
tionnaires sent out, 65 scorable (sufficiently 
completed) returns were received; it is from 
these that we make our report. For purposes 
of analysis, the industries were divided into 
groups according to number of employees: 
group 2 having 200 to 299 employees, group 
3 having 300 to 499, and group 5 having 
500 or more employees. 

Of the 65 personnel managers, only 
four were women, with two each in groups 
2 and 5. This would imply that personnel 
management is now considered predomi- 
nantly a man’s job. 

As probably should be expected, per- 
sonnel directors in smaller plants averaged 
younger than those in larger companies. 
The mean ages were: group 2, 37.0; group 
3, 39-9; and group 5, 42.2. The differences 
were not significant for adjacent groups 2 
and 3, and 3 and 5. However the age differ- 
ence between groups 2 and 5 was significant 
at the 5% level of confidence. 

More than 80% of the personnel direc- 


By Eart J. KRONENBERGER 
University Counseling Service 
and P. L. MeLLENBRUCH 
Professor of Psychology 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 





The bigger the company, the older the 
personnel manager. More than 80% 
had taken some college work; 20% had 
an advanced degree. Almost 3/sths 
became personnel men after acquiring 
Some supervisory experience. Would you 
say the authors’ Kentucky findings are 
fairly representative of what would be 
found in your state? 





tors who replied had had some college 
work. Slightly more than 58% held a 
bachelors degree and 20% had had work 
beyond this degree. Only 4.6% had less 
than a high school education, and these 
were all over 35 years of age. It is interesting 
that smaller companies had a larger per- 
centage of college degree personnel direc- 
tors, the figures being: group 2, 46.1%; 
group 3, 38.0%; and group 5, 35.4%. In the 
light of the age distribution of personnel 
managers, this probably means that those 
entering personnel work in smaller organi- 
zations are younger persons who have had 
more education than those in larger com- 
panies who are now older, having moved 
up as the company grew larger. 

In this study we were particularly 
interested in the courses actually taken by 
personnel people which they have found 
most helpful in their work, and in the 
courses which they now consider desirable 
in training personnel people. The accom- 
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panying table shows that psychology and 
commerce courses have turned out to be by 
far the most valuable; each subject received 
more than twice as many mentions as 
English, the next most helpful course. When 
the respondents named courses which they 
now consider most desirable for the training 
of personnel workers, psychology and 
commerce maintained their supremacy; but 
law displaced English as the third most- 
wanted course, and even Insurance, Safety 
and Health were slightly ahead of English 
in the voting. It should be noted that in 
preparing the table we listed under Com- 
merce some courses which are sometimes 
listed under Psychology, such as personnel 
practices and personnel management. 


Previous ExpgerigENCE OF RESPONDENTS 


Sixty-five of the managers who replied 
told what kind of work they had been 
doing before becoming personnel people; 
58% had been supervisors, 23% had worked 
in the plant on production, 17% had been 
clerks, 15% had gone directly into the 
personnel department. Eight per cent of the 
respondents named six other kinds of work 
experience. The study indicated that men 
are more likely to step directly into person- 
nel work in the larger companies; in smaller 
companies the personnel man is more likely 
to ‘‘graduate’’ from some other job in the 
company. 


Forty per cent of the respondents have 
the title of Personnel Manager or Personnel 
Director, the first title being a little more 
common. About 25% have Industrial Rela- 
tions in their titles. Twenty-eight titles 
appeared only once, but a number of these 
were variations of the personnel manager 
designation. One unusual title was ‘‘Li- 
censed Practical Nurse—Factory Person- 
nel.’ A President and two Vice Presidents 
were heard from. 

From this study it is obvious that 
management today is far from insisting 
that personnel directors be professionally 
trained. Many companies are still satisfied 
to accept a personable, pleasant appearing 
person, but without specialized or profes- 
sional training and experience, as their 
personnel manager. 





FREQUENTLY the behavior of 

a whole group canjbe changed more easily than that 
of a single worker. There are many instances of em- 
ployees improving their job performance in conse- 
quence of group discussions and group decisions, al- 
though efforts to modify the attitudes of individ- 
ual workers had proved vain. A change whicha group 
agrees upon is accepted with a completeness and en- 
thusiasm it would never get otherwise. The “dynamic” 
factor enters. The something “extra” of morale 
spreads. The members make a more effective team 
with heightened spirit and zeal. But this will not be 
done hurriedly, for groups alter slowly. There are 
few, if any, shortcuts. 

Alfred J. Marrow in 

Making Management Human 

(McGraw-Hill) 





Manager Training Project 
Meets Managers’ Stated Needs 


HE home office insurance specialist 
"Rakes his notes together at the end 
of his 45-minute talk—and the veteran 
branch managers broke into applause. 

Unusual? It is when you learn that the 
managers were attending a week-long 
management conference under a rigid sched- 
ule that saw them facing a battery of 
lecturers every day from 8:30 in the morning 
until 10 P.M. It becomes even more unusual 
when you learn that the insurance special- 
ist’s talk included such mundane items as 
employee hospital and surgical plans, 
workmen's compensation, and accident 
and sickness insurance programs. 

The key to the enthusiastic reaction 
from the managers, no strangers to manager 
conferences during their average eight 
years with the company, is the fact that 
they were hearing helpful information: 
information that they needed and could use. 


* * * 


It was no accident that the infor- 
mation they were getting was striking such 
a responsive chord. Months before, during 
the normal new-year—new-goals meetings, 
Vice President D. H. Kunsman detected a 
need among his field managers for better 
understanding of forthcoming programs. 
Consulting his staff, his observations were 
confirmed. There evolved the nucleus of a 
training project involving top and line 
management, along with home office and 
field experts—aimed at the needs of the 
branch managers. 


By Jesse Lippincott, Jr. 
Personnel Manager 


Consumer Products Service Department 
RCA Service Company, Inc., Camden, N. J. 





The obvious way to find out what 
answers will be most helpful to mana- 
gers is to ask the managers. That's 
what was done here. 200 ‘‘needs’’ were 
sent in. The author tells how these were 
boiled down to 80 which could be 
covered in the five long working days al- 
lotted to each group, how conference 
leaders were prepared, and how the 
project was organized in general. 





There was general agreement that the 
managers, charged with operating the 
various television service branches of the 
company, showed an awareness of the 1957 
goals. But did they know how the goals 
were determined and, more important, 
how they would attain them? Did they 
agree that the goals were realistic? Would 
they recognize the need for constructive 
contributions? 

The Company management made no 
secret of the fact that rising gross margins 
didn’t necessarily match rising sales. 
Sharper competition was making it im- 
perative that communications be second to 
none. And a recent reorganization left 
some direction-responsibility gaps that 
couldn't afford to await the healing effects 
of time. 

Obviously, what was required was a 
manager development program designed to 
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fit the carefully-determined needs of the 
field personnel—the district and branch 
managers and their people. We figured that 
if we found their real needs and provided 
for them, we'd answer our problems in the 
course of working with the very people 
we wanted to reach. 

Within days, the program began to 
take shape. It would make full use of 
talented home office and field people not 
only as session leaders, but as designers of 
the program's content and its presentation. 
Specialists, who were experts in their field 
but seldom had the opportunity to act as 
teachers, vied with one another to hammer 
out a program that was hard-hitting, timed- 
to-the-minute, and productive. 


Tor MANAGEMENT SupporTEeD Project 


Basic research completed, manage- 
ment demonstrated its full acceptance of 
the responsibility to train its people. 
Work-conferences were held to weave the 
field needs into the program fabric. More 
than once, Mr. Kunsman and his aides 
worked into the night on the project. 

A meeting, attended by four repre- 
sentative branch managers and two district 
managers in addition to home office staff 
people, was called to analyze the field 
reports. It was found that 200 distinct 
needs had been mentioned by the field 
people. These were sifted and consolidated 
by the group, which included RCA Service 
Company's personnel manager J. F. Murray 
and controller G. W. Pfister. After the 
consolidation 80 ‘“‘needs’’ remained. The 
group, which came to be called the ‘‘Re- 
viewing Board of Regents,’’ was careful 
to retain the terminology of the field- 
developed needs and objectives so as to 
ensure their full understanding. RCA’s 
training staff, headed by Miss Betty Duval 
and training programs administrator R. F. 
Maddocks, was now asked to prepare a 
terse conference outline. 

The combined groups of programmers, 
working with Service Company training 


administrator Arnold Weber, were now 
able to introduce a conference program of 
four major units: 1. Utilization and De- 
velopment of Personnel, 2. Improving 
Service and Increasing Sales, 3. Facilities 
and Operational Aids, and 4. The Financial 
Aspects of Our Business. Each unit was 
assigned individual objectives, along with 
the overall conference objectives designed 
to (1) Improve the knowledge of field 
management, (2) Obtain better service, 
more sales and higher gross margin. 


CONFERENCE LEADERS PREPARED 


A meeting of ‘‘conference leaders’’ was 
called which included the company home 
office staff and service experts. At this point, 
the conference leaders didn’t know how 
they were going to present their material— 
only that they would be responsible. Armed 
with the managers’ needs, plus a suggested 
presentation guide and principles of teach- 
ing, they were told to submit their plans 
to the Review Board of Regents. The 
Regents, responsible for matching con- 
ference leader submissions to field needs, 
were guided by two criteria: Was the 
material realistic and practical for meeting 
the branch managers’ needs? How could 
the material ‘be best presented? 

Rehearsals brought the conference 
leaders to razor-sharp delivery styles and 
gave them an awesome respect for the 
course content. Every training procedure, 
including role playing, films, lectures, 
work problems, buzz groups, and dis- 
cussions, was carefully examined and eval- 
uated for effectiveness. One man, A. W. 
Pedrick, field operations staffer, was as- 
signed full-time responsibility for the 
duration of the 17-week program, which 
required training ten managers each week. 

The extreme interest of the partici- 
pants as the program took definite shape 
soon brought cease and desist reports from 
harried wives and co-workers cornered as 
“guinea pigs,’’ and resulted in constant 
trimming of material. 
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Finally, it was decided that the pro- 
gram would be “‘sample group tested’’ on 
two separate student groups of district 
managers. It was felt that such testing 
would serve twofold: Inform the district 
managers of the program and its worth, 
and gain another opportunity to measure 
the program's effectiveness. The district 
managers, of course, were encouraged to 
make suggestions and thus participate. 

Additionally, arrangements were made 
tO measure content, via trainee question- 
Maires, covering material and methods. 
Daily solicitation of comment would lead 
to a complete management conference 
evaluation at the program's conclusion 
(measurable against a later performance 


check). 


CONTENT OF THE PROGRAM 


Examination of any daily program 
would find inclusion of topics such as: 


Unit I. People—Utilization and Develop- 
ment: This unit presented Communi- 
cations; Training Responsibilities and 
Resources; Delegation; Personnel Re- 
lations; Salary Administration; and 
Positive Thinking. 

Unit Il. Improving Service and Increasing 
Sales; Planning Good Service; Ac- 
quiring and Maintaining Customers; 
Dealer Calls and Customer Sales; 
Mailing, Promotion, Literature and 
Aids. 

Unit III. Facilities and Operational Aids; 
Planning Personal Time; Business Cor- 
respondence; Clerical Activity, Branch 
Reports and Policy, Bulletins, Branch 
Clerical Staff and Office Layout; Equip- 
ment Utilization, Control and Main- 
tenance; Credits, Physical Inventories 
and Controls. 

Unit IV. The Financial Aspects of Our 
Business; IBM Tabulations; Payroll, 
Accruals and Reconciliation; Credit 
and Collection; Budgeting; Gross Mar- 
gin by Product Line; Estimated P & L. 


Fina Session Usep ror REvIEw 


The last day of the five-day conference 
dealt with summarizing the conference 
sessions, a discussion of the company’s 
long-range plans, and implementation of 
the conference objectives. 

One district manager confessed that he 
arrived expecting the usual casual con- 
ference. Following the first day's session, 
and observing perspiring hotel waiters 
hustling to beat the clock so that the 
trainees would be back in time for classes, 
he wrote his branch managers that ‘‘there 
will be little time for personal pleasure."’ 

The first group of branch managers may 
have arrived with somewhat the same 
mental reservations concerning the pro- 
gtam’s validity. Any doubts, however, 
were quickly dispelled when ‘‘Dean”’ 
A. W. Pedrick’s group discussion on the 
responsibilities of a branch manager de- 
veloped (with unerring logic) that field 
problems earlier submitted by the managers 
bore a startling similarity to a manager's 
responsibilities: 





Tue Detroit Epison Company, in its 
magazine Synchroscope does an excellent job 
of creating employee pride and enthusiasm, 
in an article called ‘Speak Up for Your- 
self!’" The editor's note says, ‘‘Our job of 
producing and selling electricity in all its 
aspects is a highly competitive business 

. . therefore, it is just good business for 
all 11,000 of us to speak up for our company 
and to know all we can about our competi- 
tion from gas, oil, coal, REA and businesses 
which have installed their own generating 
units. It is hoped some of the facts presented 
here will add further luster to that ring of 
authority when Detroit Edison employees 
talk to their friends about the wonders of 
electric living.’’ The material is then pre- 
sented in easily assimilated form. (A good 
communications job. See the Employee Maga- 
zines section, page 357, for other noteworthy 
items.) 





Handling Collections for Gifts 


OsT Organizations have an ever-present 

problem of what to do about col- 
lections for employees who get married, 
leave, become ill or who have deaths in 
their families. While everyone wants to 
remember their fellow-employees at such 
times, this “‘passing of the hat’’ can become 
a burden, involving considerable expense 
over a period of time. 

The National Safety Council has had a 
plan in operation for twelve years that has 
most satisfactorily solved this problem. 
Back in 1945, with the end of World War II 
and the lifting of restrictions on hiring, 
the number of employees leaving to take 
other jobs began to increase and these 
departures meant that separate collections 
were frequently being taken by friends, to 
buy going-away gifts. The amount chipped 
in usually was a dollar within departments 
or somewhat less if the collection was 
office-wide. No maximum was set, and so 
heads of departments and other admin- 
istrative personnel were expected to be 
more generous than clerical employees. 

There was an outbreak of marriages, 
too, with the end of the war and the re- 
turn of men who had been in the armed 
services. All in all, it came to the place 
where employees were being asked to 
contribute to collections several times 
almost every week, and the amount in- 
volved began to “‘hurt.’’ Not only that, 
but gifts often were inequitable. One em- 
ployee might depart with a $50 gift, while 
another might rate a carton of cigarets, de- 
pending somewhat on the aggressiveness 
of the one making the collection, and also 
on the employee's popularity. 
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Collections for flowers and gifts in a 
sizable office can be both a nuisance and 
a costly burden. Here's a plan, set up 
by the employees, proven by 12 years’ 
experience, which takes care of the 
hand-out element and eliminates favor- 
itism by prescribing how much shall be 
spent on any occasion. Best of all— 
everybody likes it. 





The Council has long had a staff 
activities committee, made up of employees 
named by the executive vice president, 
who consider and advise on such matters of 
general employee interest as recreation, 
employee library, employee publication and 
the like. This committee got together one 
day to see if they could find a solution 
to this nagging problem of frequent bids 
for contributions; a solution that would 
assure all employees being remembered at 
times that were gift occasions. 

With some misgivings that an or- 
ganized plan for the accumulation of funds 
to mark these gift occasions might take 
away the personal touch, but determined to 
develop some plan that would eliminate 
individual solicitations, the committee 
came up with a plan that, for twelve years, 
has stood every test and becomes more 
popular with each passing year. Here is 
the way the plan works: 


Aut Pay In 25¢ 4 Monts 


On one pay-day each month, staff 
fund collectors (girls appointed from var- 
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ious departments and sections) collect 25 
cents from each employee in the area to 
which they are assigned. The amount 
collected is turned over to the Staff Fund 
Committee, which consists of a chairman, 
treasurer and three other members. The 
members of this committee are appointed 
by the executive vice president and change 
each year. The collectors are careful to 
collect from every employee and, when 
someone is absent from the office on pay- 
day, notes the absence and collects the 
money when the employee returns. 
This 25 cents every month is the only 
collection made for gift purposes, and from 
the fund accumulated in this way all gifts 
are purchased. Extra or “‘wild-cat’’ col- 
lections are not authorized and no one is 
expected to contribute to such solicitations. 
Annual drives for Red Cross and Com- 
munity Fund are not included in the Staff 
Fund plan but are handled separately. 
The Staff Fund Committee handles all 


disbursements for gifts, operating under 
the following provisions: 


For illnesses that keep the employee away 
from the office for five working days or more, 
an allowance of $3 is made for flowers or a book 
or anything the sick person's fellow employees 
feel would be appreciated. 

The flower allowance for all funerals in an 
employee's immediate family living regularly 
in the employee's household is $10. 

Marriage and departure gift amounts are 
based on the length of service the employee has 
had, starting with $4 for at least two months 
of service for marriage, and $6 for one year of 
service for departure. 


Emp.toyzes Sevect, Buy Girts 


When an illness, a death, a marriage 
or a departure is reported to the Staff Fund 
Committee, a check for the amount indi- 
cated by the established scale is given to 
the appropriate person, usually a close 
friend of the employee who will receive 
the gift. The friend then buys a gift which 
is presented in any of the time-honored 


ways that office presentations usually are 
made—at a luncheon in the lounge, depart- 
mental get-togethers around someone's 
desk, and so on. From the time the check 
is delivered to the person chosen to select 
the gift, the whole thing is handled ex- 
actly as it would be if a special collection 
had been taken. Gift cards are signed by the 
employee's friends: and pictures may be 
taken for the employee publication. 

The Staff Fund Committe keeps com- 
plete records of all money received and 
paid out and a detailed accounting is 
presented of each year’s operation. 

On two or three occasions demands 
on the fund have been greater than the 
amount available. When this has happened, 
the situation has been explained to every- 
one and an extra collection, or a larger 
amount in the regular collection, has been 
taken until the fund was “‘back in the 
black.’’ Also, from time to time, amounts 
allocated for gifts are studied and adjusted. 

New employees are briefed on the 
way the plan operates when they are in 
orientation classes and usually they are 
quick to see its advantages, particularly if 
they have come from organizations where 
they have been asked to contribute to a 
good many collections. 

Any misgivings the committee felt 
that such systematic giving might be too 
impersonal, have been proved groundless. 
The plan has worked and is well liked by 
everyone. We wouldn't think of going back 
to the old hit-or-miss method of taking 
collections for gifts. 





The enjoyment of work depends upon the manner in 
which the individual accepts its challenge. When a man 
embarks on a task with a high heart and the will to win, 
he is almost certain to enjoy his endeavors. But if he at- 
tacks his task halfheartedly, fearfully, and shackled by 
self-doubts, his labor becomes an intolerable burden. 


J. Edgar Hoover 

quoted by O. A. Battista 
in How to Enjoy Work 
(Prentice-Hall) 





Use of the “ERQ” 


ver the last twenty years there has 

been a steady decline in the use of 
narrative ‘“‘testimonial’’ letters to inform 
employers about people they are con- 
sidering for employment, and a correspond- 
ing increase in the use of a standardized 
Employment Recommendation Question- 
naire, or ““ERQ.”’ 

Together with the application blank, 
the ERQ would seem to provide employ- 
ment information obtainable in no other 
way. While the application blank tells 
what the applicant did, the ERQ may in 
addition tell how well he did it. If the best 
evidence of what an applicant will do is 
afforded by what he has done, the ERQ 
would seem to be a useful employment 
device. 

As part of an attempt to improve its 
own selection procedures, the United States 
Civil Service Commission conducted a 
survey of current industrial usage of the 
ERQ. Practices of 325 companies were 
surveyed by a mailed questionnaire. Com- 
panies were also requested to submit copies 
of their ERQs, which were then analyzed 
for content features. 

Extent of ERQ Usage. Approximately 
half (51%) of the companies responding 
employ ERQs in one form or another. 
Of the companies using the ERQ, 63 percent 
use it in hiring for all jobs. Companies 
which do not use the ERQ for all jobs 
restrict its use to unskilled (20%), clerical 

This paper sums up one of a number of studies on 
the subject made by the authors while with the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission. The opinions expressed are not neces- 


sarily those of the Commission nor of the Department of 
the Army. 
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Hiring 


By James N. Moser 
The George Washington University 
and Howarp W. GoHEEN 
Department of the Army 





The Employment Recommendation Ques- 
tionnaire brings out information about a 
prospective employee which the em- 
ployer could get in no other way. The 
authors questioned 325 companies and 
found what kind of ERQ information 
they value most. The report shows how 
ERQs are used to confirm or refute in- 
formation obtained by other means in 
the employment procedure. 





(20%), and sales (13%) jobs. Among all 
companies not employing the ERQ, 32 
percent report using letters of recommenda- 
tion or telephone checks instead. It is 
clear that the majority of companies resort 
to one form of employment check or an- 
other. 

Information Requested by ERQ. Analysis 
of the ERQs submitted by responding 
companies shows that all concerns inquire 
about employment history and conditions 
of separation, and most of them request 
some kind of evaluation of the applicant's 
job performance. In the latter case, ratings 
on attendance and quality and quantity 
of work were almost universally requested. 
Very simple rating scales and checklists 
for the appraisal of a few general personal 
traits were occasionally included. 

The ERQ form together with the 
introductory statement in no _ instance 
covered more than one side of a single page. 
The applicant was rarely identified by any 
details beyond his name. In no case was the 
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Frequency with which ERQ items were 
reported as most useful in making hiring 
decisions. 132 companies. 





Percent of 
Item companies 





Would you re-employ? 19. 
Verification of employment history 15. 
Reasons for leaving 13. 
Attendance 
Character 

Conduct, deportment 
Cooperativeness 
Quantity of work 
Honesty 

Quality of work 
Safety Record 

All items essential 
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respondent requested to estimate how well 
the applicant might do in the position 
applied for; evaluations were always rela- 
tive to how well he had done in his pre- 
vious employment. Without exception, 
the questionnaires were designed for speedy 
response—i.e. the ‘‘fill-in’’ and “‘box- 
checking’ variety. Intensive open-end 
questions requiring essay-type replies were 
entirely lacking. 


RESPONDENT PROTECTED BY “‘RELEASE”’ 


A common practice, followed by about 
one-fourth of the companies, was to have 
the applicant sign a release contained in 
the ERQ, exempting the respondent from 
any liability incurred by his remarks. This 
is intended not only to protect the respond- 
ent but also to encourage a frank reply. 

Information Reported Most Useful. The 
table shows the types of ERQ information 
which industry considers most important 
in making hiring decisions. This clearly 
reveals that the ERQ data most frequently 
sought and heavily weighted in industrial 
hiring are (1) attitude of previous employer 
toward re-hiring; (2) conditions of separa- 


tion, (3) work experience as revealed by 
employment history. The last two factors 
are purely objective and amenable to factual 
reporting. The first factor, attitude toward 
rehiring, while subjective, appears to be 
one which has a sound anchoring in direct 
experience, and which is highly diagnostic 
of the <uxfployer’s over-all evaluation of 
the employee. 


Weicut or ERQ 1n Hirinec 


While companies report that several 
other sources of information (tests, in- 
terview, telephone checks) are almost 
always used in reaching hiring decisions, 
the great majority (76%) feel that their 
selection procedures would suffer if ERQ 
data were not available. This is a little 
surprising in view of the traditional griev- 
ance that ERQ information is biased, in- 
complete and casually submitted. To a 
certain extent this paradox is clarified by 
the various reasons which companies give 
for using ERQs. These reasons can be 
summarized in one statement: ERQ in- 
formation is unique: it cannot be obtained 
readily in any other manner. 

Let us examine one important aspect 
of this unique function. A few companies 
reported that ERQ information is given the 
same weight as other employment infor- 
mation. Most, however, indicate that the 
interview is most important. The reason 
behind this appears to be that the ERQ 
assumes marked significance when it fails 
to confirm information contained in the 
application for employment. 

Weighting the ERQ in this manner is 
equivalent to using it for negative selection, 
i. e. to detect the unqualified but not to 
rank the qualified. An unsatisfactory ERQ 
definitely disqualifies the applicant from 
further consideration. Sixteen percent of 
the ERQ users reported that they employ 
it in this way. 

In evaluating the applicant’s qualifi- 
cations for the job, industry uses a variety 
of appraisal methods. Tests, and especially 
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the interview, were frequently reported. 
Other indices were (1) the applicant's 
previous work experience and (2) the 
nature of his performance in that work. 
Data on previous experience is universally 
obtained via the application blank. Em- 
ployers suspect, however, that this in- 
formation may occasionally be inaccurate, 
and at times contain deliberate falsification. 
Furthermore, the application blank gives 
no indication of how well the applicant 
performed his previous job. ERQ’s are 
used to overcome both of these short- 
comings. 


How tHE ERQ He ps Sgevect 


On the whole, then, our survey shows 
that industry uses the ERQ in two ways; 
(1) To verify claimed work history— 
and thus assist in providing a realistic 
basis for evaluating the application blank. 
This corroborative function was reported 





it’s Time to Tighten Up 
The Management Team! 


Costs must be cut and productivity 
upped—and your front line foremen will 
carry the lion's share of the load! 


@ So, they are going to need all the help you can give 
them—and that’s where SUPERVISION can help YOU. 

@ Used by hundreds of our most progressive companies 
SUPERVISION carries on where formal supervisory training 
leaves off—or if there is no formal training program, it can 
be a wonderful self-help for your foremen, supervisors, 
department heads. 

@ Issued monthly, Supervision is a clearing house of 
ideas, methods, techniques for managing men and ma- 
chines—and getting the work out quicker, better and 
cheaper. 

@ And best of all Supervision works for you while you 
are off duty—as copies are mailed in individual wrappers 
to home addresses—where the men can read, study and 
absorb on leisure time. 


Send for your free sample copy and further 
information today! 


SUPERVISION 


ONE WAVERLY PLACE MADISON, NEW JERSEY 


by all companies employing the ERQ. 

(2) To secure further information, not 
otherwise obtainable, on the quality of the 
applicant's past performance. Industry evi- 
dently believes that a significant index of 
what a man will] do is what he has done. 


Some Use ERQ Arrer Hirinc 


It is interesting to note that approxi- 
mately 16 percent of the companies em- 
ploying ERQs do not use them to make 
hiring decisions; the ERQ is sent out after 
the man has been employed. This practice 
is confined to companies who must make 
rapid placements, and to compensate, hire 
on a trial basis. Employees who successfully 
complete the trial period and whose ERQs 
prove to be in order are retained. The 
financial losses due to unsuccessful place- 
ments are evidently justified by the ad- 
vantages of rapid hiring. 


Users! Finpincs Asout ERQ 


No company reported any research on 
the effectiveness of the ERQ, although a 
very few concerns were in the process of 
initiating some sort of evaluative study. 
There were a few studies which appeared 
more incidental than planned, and for the 
most part were based on analysis of past 
company experience rather than experi- 
ments. These are the principal conclusions 
of this scattered research: 

(1) Letters requesting general infor- 
mation produce inadequate response. 

(2) Business references prove most 
useful. 

(3) ERQs reject 228 out of 1400 appli- 
cants who otherwise would have been 
hired. 

(4) After two and a half years of ERQ 
use, turnover has been reduced and quality 
of employees increased. 

(5) The ERQ was discontinued for 
three years. Experience during this interim 
indicated a need for its readoption as a 
means of checking on applicants. 





As You Were Saying— 


EMPLOYERS’ IDEAS ON WOMEN’S DRESS 


AVE you taken a stand on how your 
women employees should be dressed 

for work? If you have definitely understood 
rules on the subject, how do they compare 
with the findings of the Women’s Personnel 
Group of Philadelphia? The Board of 
Public Education of the Philadelphia 
school district requested the Group to 
make a ‘“‘Personal appearance survey.” 
In the survey last spring, directed by Lois 
Bookman, 47 companies participated. Our 
thanks to Elizabeth A. Wight of the Board 
of Public Education for permission to 
publish the results secured for her, and to 
Evelyn G. Battista, chairman of the re- 
search committee of the Women’s Per- 
sonnel Group, for sending us the summary. 
Some of the items were checked as 
‘‘acceptable’’ with the following reserva- 
tions: Knitted dresses—if not too tight, 
or if worn with a girdle; Sweaters—if not 
too tight; Sheer blouses—if worn with 
opaque underclothing; Jewelry—if not ex- 
cessive or noisy. Miss Battista told Miss 
Wight in her letter of transmittal, ‘‘We are 
grateful to the schools for the job they are 
doing in counseling our prospective em- 
ployees in the proper manner of dress."’ 


Not 
Accept- Accept- 
able able 


Knitted dresses 
Sweaters 

Sheer Jersey. blouses 
Sheer nylon blouses 
Petticoats (full) 
Hats 

Gloves 

Saddle shoes 
Loafers 

Socks 

Stockings 

Girdles 

Pony tails 

Nail polish 
Costume jewelry 


43 
41 
28 
26 
36 
22 
21 
20 
32 
Io 
II 
15 
44 
44 
46 
Others (Not Acceptable) 


4 


4 
2 


4 
6 
17 
19 
9 


23 
II 
36 


Excessive cosmetics 
Pincurls 
Sun back dresses 


Total number of companies reporting—47 





She remarked that employers are rather 
liberal today, “‘not quite as particular as 
they might be if there were more qualified 
applicants.”’ 


COLLEGE GRADES PREDICT SUCCESS ? 


ow much weight should be given to 

grade-point averages in recruiting 
college men? Can it be assumed that a high 
average identifies a man who will be suc- 
cessful as a manager? William G. Scott 
and Charles C. Mitchell of the Georgia 
State College of Business Administration, 
Atlanta, have looked into the matter. 
We are indebted to them for this report. 


One assumption in education for business 
leadership is that good academic performance 
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speaks favorably for future success in industry. 
This assumption is not only prevalent among 
college faculties, but it is many times a guiding 
policy for company representatives doing college 
recruitment. In other words, the students who 
have the higher grade-point averages are given 
the selection nod over their less fortunate class- 
mates for the lusher management jobs. We 
attempted to test the validity of using the 
grade-point average as a selection criteria. 

The test How Supervise? is widely used in 
industry to predict leadership success for people 
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seeking management positions. We employed 
Form A of this test in our research. The test was 
given to 100 undergraduates taking junior and 
senior management courses. After the testing, 
information relating to each student’s cumula- 
tive grade-point average was collected. 

Using the scores obtained on How Supervise? 
and the grade-point averages as variables, 
means and standard deviations for them were 
computed. Then the overall correlation was 
determined and found to be .237. This correla- 
tion is significant beyond the 5 per cent level 
for N = 100. 

The correlation of .237 indicates that some 
relationship exists between scores on How 
Supervise? and grade-point averages. However, 
this relationship is only statistically significant. 
It is not acceptable for practical prediction 
purposes. For example, students with low grade- 
point averages may do quite well on the test. 


While these results certainly should not be 
regarded as conclusive, they do tend to cast 
doubt on the importance of grades in the re- 
cruitment process. Unfortunately, the recruiter 
has practical limitations on the accuracy of his 
evaluations of students. This is particularly true 
when his company needs many recruits. As a 
result, the recruiter may be inclined to use the 
grade-point average as a ‘‘common selection 
denominator.’’ This could lead to overlooking 
unduly the ‘‘average’’ student who with proper 
development may turn into a very capable 
manager. 

With the growing need for young men to 
fill increasing numbers of responsible manage- 
ment positions, companies should review their 
objectives, policies, and plans for recruiting. 
This review should be conducted in the light 
that leadership ability is based on much more 
than a demonstration of academic achievement. 


DESIGNING THE PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


His president and his senior officers had 
decided to employ a more able per- 


sonnel director to do the job they had in 
mind, which seemed beyond the capacity 
of the present incumbent. The question was 
whether (1) To let the new man develop a 
program to meet the need, (2) To have the 
senior officers agree on what kind of pro- 
gram they wanted, or (3) To have the 
consultant, who was thoroughly familiar 
with the situation, recommend a program. 
Ned Hay presented this “‘case’’ in his 
October 1957 column and invited readers 
to tell what they would do. Here is an 
answer from L. E. Wimer, personnel 
manager at Porcelain Products, Inc., of 
Carey, Ohio. 


Since all three alternatives have merit, 
combining them in the following manner might 
produce the best result: 

1) The consultant would submit recom- 
mendations to the committee of senior officers. 
The objectivity and broad experience of the 
‘outsider’, combined with his familiarity with 
the problems of the company, should produce 
constructive results. 


2) The committee would formulate a pro- 
gtam based on the recommendations of the 
consultant, with whatever modifications they 
consider desirable. Regardless of the extent of 
their modification, the result would certainly 
be better than it would have been without the 
contribution of the consultant. 

3) The new personnel director would 
install the program, using the methods and 
techniques best suited to his own background 
and capabilities. Since a program developed in 
this manner would be viewed by the officers 
with a certain amount of paternal pride, he has 
reasonable assurance of their support. 

Of course, the program developed by the 
committee should grant sufficient latitude to the 
personnel director to permit the application of 
his judgment; otherwise he would be down- 
gtaded to a level of ineffectiveness. 





“You cannot lift the wage-earner 
by pulling down the wage-payer.”’ 

“You cannot help men permanently 
by doing for them what they could and 
Should do for themselves.”’ 

Abraham Lincoln 
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GOOD AND BAD RETAILING SUPERVISION 


ERTAIN principles of effective super- 
C vision apply in all kinds of business. 
Paul A. Brinker, chairman of the depart- 
ment of economics at the University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, points up the truth 
of this insofar as department stores are 
concerned. The cases cited came out of a 
number of attitude surveys he conducted 
for several large Oklahoma City stores. 


Many management theorists stress that a 
participating type of management gets the best 
results. The results of several recent attitude 
surveys in department stores amply demon- 
strated this. 

In large department stores, the buyer is the 
first line supervisor, and he has two main func- 
tions: buying goods to sell, and supervising 
sales clerks. In too many cases, the buyer com- 
pletely overlooks his second function and acts 
in an autocratic fashion. He buys goods without 
thought of the reaction of his clerks to it. 

The participating-type supervisor, on the 
other hand, asks his sales people their opinion 
on what should be bought. Immediately the 
clerks take a greater interest in the kind of 
merchandise sold and are pleased that the boss 
thinks enough of them to ask their opinion. 

Almost invariably sales clerks react ad- 
versely to the autocratic supervisor. After all, 
many of them work in the same department for 
years and become quite intimate with the mer- 
chandise. The fact that a supervisor does not 
bother to ask their opinion on what to buy is 
considered an insult to the clerk’s intelligence. 
A defense mechanism is created, and the clerks 
begin to criticize the type of merchandise 
bought. Then a real impasse develops between 
the supervisor and the supervised, and morale 
begins to deteriorate. 

Quite frequently participating managers 
hold group meetings. At these not only are the 
clerks’ opinions solicited, but explanations are 
given concerning the quality, durability, and 
other attributes of the merchandise. In depart- 
ments where meetings are not held, many sales 
clerks criticize their supervisors for not telling 
them all about the merchandise. The clerks con- 


tend that many sales are lost because they cannot 
adequately explain the merits of their products. 


TROUBLES FROM Poor COMMUNICATIONS 


Poor communication is sometimes the 
cause of low morale. For example, at one jewelry 
counter, eight clerks were employed. Perfume 
also was sold from this counter. Many women 
ordered their perfume by telephone. The tele- 
phone was located nearer to one woman than to 
the others, and accordingly she made more sales 
and received larger commissions. The other 
sales clerks were particularly peeved that she 
would not give them an opportunity to answer 
the telephone; even though she might be wait- 
ing on a customer, she would excuse herself and 
answer the telephone before anyone else could 
get to it. The problem was finally solved by 
dividing the telephone commissions equally 
among the girls. 

In another case of poor communications, 
some of the sales clerks were working overtime. 
But the assistant buyer had so little contact with 
the clerks that she did not realize this. Nor did 
she see that the girls were irritated that the 
overtime record was not being kept. According 
to official management policy, time off was to 
be given to compensate for overtime work; the 
girls’ irritation was quite understandable. 


CHAIN-OF-COMMAND TROUBLES 


Successful supervision also requires that 
orders shall be handed down through the 
proper chain of command. If a top supervisor 
skips his middle management group and hands 
an order directly to a first line supervisor, 
trouble may develop, especially if the middle 
manager gives a contradictory order to his first 
line supervisor. 

In one instance intense friction developed 
in a department store section because of the 
failure of top management to outline the proper 
chain of command. Middle managers in a de- 
partment store are called merchandisers, and 
these are in charge of a number of buyers. On 
one floor, selling exclusive dresses, an elderly 
merchandiser was retiring. She was over three 
women buyers. 
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Top management decided that none of the 
buyers would make an adequate merchandiser, 
and so a man was moved in as acting merchan- 
diser. He was informed by top management that 
if he made good on the job he would be pro- 
moted to merchandiser within a year. Accord- 
ingly, he felt that he was the immediate super- 
visor to the three women buyers, and acted in 
that capacity. 

Top management, however, made a mistake 
in informing the three women buyers that the 
new man would be their assistant. The manage- 
ment did this because they were so unsure of 
their man that they were afraid to present him 


to the buyers as the acting merchandiser. But 
what chaos resulted! The situation became so 
difficult that one of the women buyers sent a 
notice to all her sales clerks that she was in 
charge and that all orders from the acting 
merchandiser should be disregarded. 

Communications between top management 
and the acting merchandiser were so poor that 
the situation was not ironed out until top 
management was informed by the attitude sur- 
vey directors that it had been responsible for 
the friction, and that the chain of command 
would have to be clearly outlined to all con- 
cerned before morale could improve. 


NEWSPAPERS TOO HAVE PEOPLE PROBLEMS 


ow do youngsters in college and high 
H school think about your industry 
when they are ready to look for jobs? Does 
your line of business enjoy the reputation of 
offering opportunities and reasonably good 
pay? According to Otto A. Silha, vice 
president and business manager of the 
students 


Minneapolis Star and Tribune, 
don’t think highly of newspaper work. 
Mr. Silha thinks that this is at least partly 
because the students are ill-informed about 
its career possibilities. We quote parts of 
his speech at the American Newspaper 


Publishers Association convention last 


April. 


Signs point to the fact that newspapers 
may be heading into an extremely critical 
personnel period. Educators tell us that journal- 
ism school enrollments are down substantially 
from 1948 peaks. Each journalism school 
graduate this June will, on the average, be 
choosing among four job offers. 

An ANPA survey reveals that daily news- 
papers need about 30% more apprentices than 
they now have or are allowed by contract. 

If neither of those shoes pinches, let’s look 
further up the manpower ladder at the fact that, 
as in all business organizations, every manage- 
ment position—from foreman to publisher—has 
a new face in it every sixth year. In other words, 
each year we are forced to replace one-sixth of 
our managers. 


Why aren't we attracting the better young 
people of today into this profession and industry 
which we all regard so highly? In the first place, 
let’s face the fact that recent surveys of high 
school students indicate that relatively few of 
them regard journalism as a desirable profession. 
In many cases, these youngsters get this negative 
impression from teachers and counsellors who 
just haven't been kept informed. The dean of 
one leading journalism school was astounded to 
have a high school counsellor assure his daugh- 
ter there was no sense in going into newspaper 
work because the average salary was about $40 
to $50 a week. 

Bringing this closer to home, consider the 
replies of recent Notre Dame journalism gradu- 
ates to a questionnaire about their attitudes 
toward the newspaper profession. Out of 140 
respondents, 56 had worked for a newspaper 
since graduation, but at the time of the survey 
only 38 were still in the newspaper business. 
From the large group who decided against a 
newspaper career in the first place, and the 30% 
who subsequently left newspapers for other 
fields, we hear a tattoo of familiar reasons for 
decision. ‘‘Low pay... progress slow. . . no 
opportunity ... more interested in TV and 
public relations . . . better creative opportuni- 
ties elsewhere .. . low starting wage and no 
apparent future.”’ 

What all this seems to indicate is that the 
whole field of journalism is in the midst of a 
manpower depression, but newspapers are placed 
in a double squeeze because of their relatively 
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poor employment reputation within the overall 
field. 

Fortunately, some aggressive action has 
been taken in the last year or so to begin to 
combat this major weakness in our business 
future. You are all familiar with the rapid 
growth of the Newspaper Personnel Relations 
Association from a handful of men in 1948 to an 
alert, enterprising group of more than 220. All 
of us should recognize the growing importance 
of the personnel function and the individual who 
bears responsibility for that function in our 
organization. A good personnel manager can be 
just as valuable as a good advertising manager, 
circulation manager or managing editor. 


* * * 


With personnel planning as one key to the 
individual newspaper's manpower problem, we 
can better attack specific trouble spots. Are we, 
for example, exercising our contract rights in 
joint apprentice selection and training problems? 
Personnel department services can be extremely 
useful to union and management members of 
apprentice committees. Future production man- 
agement may well come from the apprentices of 
today. There is growing concern that the level 
of productivity among newspaper employees is 
not keeping pace with rising wages and salaries. 
This is no short-range problem and our future 
managers will have to be capable of tackling it. 
Where are our future managers today? 

In contrast to the more glamorous news 
and editorial aspects of newspapering, the 
business and production departments face even 
greater challenges in attracting personnel. Ad- 
vertising sales work probably draws the most 
prospects on the business side, but even here it is 
interesting to note that newspapers still have 
‘advertising salesmen,’’ while television sta- 
tions and magazines have ‘account executives” 
and ‘advertising representatives.” 

In any consideration of solutions to the 
overall newspaper personnel problem, we must 
squarely face the salary question. Frankly, I 
believe this factor has been over-emphasized in 
discussions of recruiting and manpower. It may 
be true that some of our starting salary levels 
are not competitive with other industries and 
professions. But this is something we can adjust 
on a local basis. On that score, it is interesting 
to note that in many cases the smaller news- 


paper outbids the large metropolitan daily for a 
good reporter candidate. 

Also, it is pertinent at this time to report 
briefly on the Wall Street Journal’s year-long 
experience with the $100-a-week starting salary 
in its news training program. I'm indebted to 
Robert Bottorff, Wall Street Journal executive 
editor, for the information that the program has 
worked very well. Eighteen of the twenty 
young men who were hired for what is really a 
well-organized, working post-graduate school 
in specialized newspaper work, are still with 
the Journal. After about one year in this $100-a- 
week training period, these men go on a merit 
salary basis, and obviously some will progress 
faster than others. 

In contrast to local salary needs, it would 
seem that there is one crying general need in 
this personnel problem of ours: That is to create 
a more favorable state of public mind about the 
newspaper business and its practitioners. Where, 
for example, are we telling the story that, since 
1947, newspapers have invested, or have on the 
drawing boards, nearly one billion dollars in 
plants and new equipment? Doesn’t this sound 
more like a growing dynamic institution that 
might attract the bright young advertising 
salesman? 

Where are we telling the stories about some 
reporters—not columnists or editors—who are 
making more than $10,000 a year? One news- 
paper in a large city, by the way, has a reporter 
at $24,000. Wouldn't these figures open the eyes 
of the journalism aspirants who are constantly 
reminded that some advertising copywriters pay 
taxes on five-figure incomes? 





“Industrial relations is not a science; 
rather, it is the study of the values aris- 
ing in the minds, intuitions and emotions 
of individuals, as these values become 
embodied in group organization and action. 
The student of an art, and industrial 
relations is a good example, must ever seck 
his satisfaction in the improvement of a 
way of life, judged in terms too intangible 
to prove.” 

J. Douglas Brown 


Princeton University 








PERSONALITY AND ORGANIZATION: The Con- 
flict Between System and the Individual. By 
Chris Argyris. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1957. 291 pages. $4.00 


The author says this book is “‘in- 
tended for advanced undergraduates and 
beginning graduate students....I hope 
that the human relations researchers... 
and the human relations and personnel 
specialists in industry will find the book of 
value. Finally, the book should be of some 
‘ help to line and staff executives who are 
tired of those analyses of human problems 
that purport to provide simple answers 
but which, when stripped to their es- 
sentials, are gimmicks. Human beings are 
not simple and they deserve the considera- 
tion of not being manipulated by trick or 
specious methods. Most of the book, there- 
fore, focuses on the question of why people 
behave the way they do in organizations. 
Wherever possible, concrete practical appli- 
cations are included in order to make the 
book more useful to those on the ‘firing 
line’.”’ 

Among the nine chapter headings are 
these: The human personality, The formal 
organization, Individual and group adapta- 
tion, Management's reaction and its im- 
pact upon the employees, The development 
of effective executive behavior. Mr. Argyris’ 
style and rather scholarly vocabulary 
(‘each of these dimensions is to be con- 
ceptualized as a continuum’’) do not make 
for easy reading, but the reader who is 
prepared to dig should get a good deal from 
it. The focal theme, according to the jacket, 
‘is that formal administrative structure 
tends to make the employee feel dependent, 
submissive, and passive; that strong, dy- 
namic leadership, management controls, 
and ‘human relations’ programs tend to 


reinforce the basic causes of employee 
antagonism rather than to decrease them." 

Many references are cited; chapter 4 
alone has 179. You have to turn to the 
back of the book for the citations. This 
meets with the reader’s approval, but it’s 
hard to reverse the process and work from 
the reference to the text. For example, 
looking for references to Personnel Journal 
articles, of which there are a number, 
I came across reference numbers 23 and 24 
from chapter 1. The first says, ‘Later on I 
hope to show that you have just read an 
example of poor interviewing.’’ The second 
says, “Sometimes it is possible to have 
thirty years of living in a company with 
only five years’ experience. After the first 
five years very little that is new is learned. 
One keeps having basically the same ex- 
periences."’ It seems to me that such 
““‘asides’’ might have been incorporated 
into the text; they're too easy to miss 
when set in small type in the back of the 
book. 

Mr. Argyris teaches industrial ad- 
ministration at Yale, and is a research 
project director there. His book will be 
both interesting and valuable to personnel 
managers. 


H. M. T. 


New UNpersTANDINGS OF LEADERSHIP. By 
Murray G. Ross and Charles E. Hendry. 
Association Press, New York, 1957. 158 


pages. $4.50 


The authors state that their purpose is 
to provide a relatively simple summary of 
recent thinking and research on the nature 
and meaning of leadership. The book is 
intended for practitioners in the fields of 
business, education, and social organi- 
zations. It is divided into three parts. 
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Part one is concerned with the theory 
of leadership, with a general discussion of 
various types of leadership, traits, and 
functions. The situational view of leader- 
ship is given primary emphasis in line with 
the theory that environment is the con- 
trolling factor in human behavior. In 
part two are the research findings with 
regard to what the leader must be. Here 
are discussed findings with regard to em- 
pathy, consideration, emotional stability, 
with recognition for intelligence, com- 
petency, and consistency. In addition, 
there is a discussion of membership in the 
group as a prerequisite for a leader. The 
authors consider what the leader must do 
as a group member, as well as the group 
factors that affect his leadership. 

At this point, the book ceases to have 
general appeal because of the ambiguous 
terms that are used such as visidity, and 
syntality. However, a very interesting 
discussion is found in this part about 
authoritarian and democratic leaders, with 
a rather good summarization of the points 
of contrasting identification. 

The last part is concerned with impli- 
cations and here the variables in the lead- 
er’s role as well as a tentative leadership 
development program are presented. Here 
the personnel man finds a theory of leader- 
ship development that adds considerable 
insight to the preceding chapters. My 
opinion is that, in spite of some awkward 
terms, this book is one of the best and most 
practical descriptions yet published of the 
contemporary theory of research in leader- 
ship. It is well written, has a high degree 
of continuity, and will undoubtedly be- 
come very important on the personnel 
practitioner's desk. 

Eugene Emerson Jennings 
Michigan State University 


From THE Dark Tower. By Ernst Pawel. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1957- $3.95 

To be secure, to be well-adjusted, to 
be an organization man, that is the new 


American dteam and goal, according to 
Ernst Pawel in the latest novel on Big 
Business. Pawel is convinced that modern 
big-business bureaucracy demands com- 
plete conformity as the price of security. 

‘The Tower’ is Tower Mutual Life. 
Pawel describes the building itself as a 
pseudo-Gothic monument to man’s un- 
conquerable fear. His thesis is that ‘“We 
were all afraid. Being afraid, we sought 
new gods and the Tower stood ready to 
sell them to us—at a price.”’ 

Pawel’s views on modern executives 
aren't going to make them very happy. 
He sees the big corporation as a rampaging 
monster utterly beyond control. He con- 
tends that the company itself has the real 
power, and the men who run it have none. 
Men don’t run the business. It runs them. 
‘‘These men were clerks, no matter what 
they called themselves. They customarily 
referred to themselves as ‘executives, busi- 
ness-men’; magic words to them, and they 
will suffice. But they were clerks just the 
same. The difference between the executive 
and the clerk is no longer worth quibbling 
about.’ 

Pawel’s hero is not a _ particularly 
sympathetic character, and his situations 
are somewhat contrived and not especially 
convincing, but his writing packs a punch 
and the book commands undivided in- 
terest. His indictment is powerful. What 
he really believes in and considers worth- 
while is not so clear. 

Personnel men should find the book a 
convenient point of departure from which 
to re-examine values. Does an all-embracing 
benefits program mean that employees 
become little better than slaves, as Pawel 
believes? What is the alternative? If execu- 
tives are to learn how to run business 
instead of being run by it, how can they 
be taught? What kind of development 
program will make men and leaders out of 
clerks? Better get the book and settle down 
to a stimulating if rather depressing evening 
of reading. 

Dorothy Bonnell 
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ON OTHER MAGAZINE MENUS 


Executive TraIninc Cuiinics—A.B.A. Commit- 
tees Hold ‘‘ Big Bank’’ Meetings in 11 Cities. By 
John L. Cooley, senior associate editor, in the 
December number of Banking; two pages. This 
feature is followed by another two-page article 
entitled ‘‘Bank Training Programs Vary 
Greatly,"’ giving short reports on the programs 
of the New York Trust Company, The Barnett 
National Bank of Jacksonville (Florida), The 
First National Bank of Atlanta, The Liberty 
Real Estate Bank & Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia, and The Union Savings and Trust 
Company, Warren, Ohio. In the same issue: 
‘The Difference Between a Job and a Career’’; 
one page by Leslie Waller. 





ror Osyectives ror EMpPLoYEE PvuBLICATIONS. 
Staff-written piece in the November Industrial 
Editor. In three pages there are actually 1o1 
numbered objectives for the house organ editor— 
a list compiled by the New York public rela- 
tions company, Hill and Knowlton, Inc. Just 
reading the objectives should suggest many a 
good feature for the employee publication. 





Tue Vatue or ImMprovep ReapincG SKILLs TO 
Business Men. By David Gliessman and Robert 
D. Hodell, 11 pages in the October, Autumn, 
Journal of Developmental Reading. Mr. Gliessman 
teaches reading at Purdue, and Mr. Hodell is in 
the training department of General Electric at 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. The article is more about 
how the professionals attempt to improve read- 
ing skills, and the results, than about the value 
to businessmen. The General Electric plant at 
Fort Wayne tried the do-it-yourself way, but 
then had the Purdue people come in. The article 
tells of the program for 139 GE workers who 
completed the course; shows how much the 
reading speed was increased while comprehen- 
sion remained about the same or fell slightly. 
The magazine is published four times a year at 
$1 per copy, $3.50 per year. Address the Depart- 
ment of English, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana, 





Tue New Reauism 1n Human Rerations. By 
Auren Uris of Research Institute of America, 
nine pages in the December Management Review, 
an AMA publication. The argument is that 


executives can easily go too far with the ‘human 
relations’’ pitch; that they are beginning to 
question their ‘‘soft-boiled’’ ways. Donald 
Schoen of the Hays Corporation is quoted as 
saying that ‘‘human relations should not be 
concerned with making everybody happy or 
with sugar-coating harsh reality.” Eugene 
Jennings’ article in Personnel Journal is men- 
tioned, wherein he emphasized ‘the hazards of 
what he calls ‘leveling.’ "’ Two troublesome 
things in the practice of human relations are 
(a) that the employee is apt to feel that he is 
being manipulated, and resent it, and (b) that 
the practice requires the executive to “‘manipu- 
late himself’’ and subordinate his real nature. 





SELecTING A MeTHop or PerrorMANCE Eva.ua- 
TION FoR Hourty Emptoyegs. By W. H. Gilman 
and E. P. Comer of the Foote Mineral Company 
in Supervision for November; three pages. Forty 
supervisors and staff people in three groups each 
attended five 1-hour meetings over a period of 
five weeks to consider performance evaluation 
methods. They chose a Performance Record pro- 
gram. In the same issue:** Alibi Albert’, a 3-page 
piece by Lawrence A. Keating in which he tells 
how a chronic liar was cured. 





PinPoINT PERsONNEL STRENGTH—Organized Pro- 
gram to Review Managers at All Levels, Help Both 
the Men and the Company. The 3-page article in 
December Nation's Business gives the whys and 
hows of the American Cyanamid Company 
program. An inventory of the company's people 
and their potential was the first step. In the same 
issue: ‘How Executives’ Pay Will Change— 
latest studies on compensation find new clues 
for motivating managers.’’ Some two pages. 





Computsory UNIONISM AND REsPoNsIBLE UNION- 
isM. By Sylvester Petro of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Law; six pages in the December 
issue of Labor Law Journal. ‘Compulsory 
unionism,’’ says the author, ‘‘the institution 
which the so-called right-to-work laws are 
designed to extirpate, is of all the non-violent 
techniques of trade unionism the most significant 
means to power.’’ He quotes Lord Acton’s 
dictum, ‘‘Power tends to corrupt and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely.”’ 





Personnel Research 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


A Stmpuiriep MetHop or CoMPuTING THE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF TEsTs IN SELECTION. By 
Ivan N. McCollom, San Diego State College 
and David A. Savard, the RAND Corpora- 
tion, Santa Monica. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Vol. 41, No. 4, August 1957, 
243-246. 

The authors realize that many users 
of tests for the selection of employees are 
not trained statisticians. The efficiency of a 
test in predicting job success depends 
both on the validity of the test and on the 
percentage of applicants who are selected. 
A test with a low validity where the 
selection ratio is low may do a better job 
of picking good employees than a test with 
relatively high validity when the selection 
ratio is high. Various tables have been 
designed to indicate the proportion of 
employees who will be successful if they 
are selected by the use of tests of varying 
validity and for varying selection ratios. 
In order to use these tables, however, the 
personnel man must be able to compute a 
coefficient of correlation between test scores 
and criterion scores. The tables also assume 
a normal! distribution of test and criterion 
scores. 

This article stresses the fact that the 
essential question is: ‘How much more 
efficient is selection if we use this test than 
if we do not use it?’’ The authors then 
describe a simple and direct method of 
answering the question that even the 
statistically unsophisticated can readily 
understand. This involves administering the 
test to a try-out group of employees and 
securing criterion measures (ratings of job 
success) for the same group. A cutting 
point on the test is selected and a cutting 
point on the criterion. Then the number of 
cases falling above both cutting points 
(test and criterion) is determined. This 


number is then compared with the number 
that would have been selected by chance or 
random selection. If 50% of the employees 
would be satisfactory on the basis of chance 
and 70% of those selected on the basis o 
the test results are satisfactory, then the 
use of the test has improved selection by 
40% over chance, or over previous selection 
methods. 

Several sets of try-out and follow-up 
data giving test and criterion scores are 
presented. For each set of data, predictions 
were made of the percentage of workers 
who would be satisfactory. Two methods 
were used in each case, the first involved 
the Taylor-Russell tables, and the second 
was the direct method. The authors con- 
clude that the differences in results are so 
small that the simpler method might well 
be substituted for all practical purposes. 


MaNaGEMENT AttTitupEs Towarp Em- 
PLOYMENT Txsts. By Fredric L. Ware and 
Willard A. Kerr, Illinois Institute of 
Technology. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 10, 
No. 3, Autumn 1957, 311-318. 


This article investigates the problem 
of why employment testing programs have 
not been more widely adopted. The re- 
luctance of employers to introduce testing 
programs has been the subject of much 
speculation but relatively little investiga- 
tion. A previous study, in which one of the 
authors participated, used a questionnaire 
to investigate the attitudes of employees 
toward taking tests. In general the question- 
naire results indicated that most workers 
favor tests, and the majority feel more 
secure in their jobs after being placed by 
tests. 

The present study was concerned with 
management attitudes, since these execu- 
tives would have thé ‘final word about the 
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adoption of testing procedures in their 
companies. The questionnaire used was 
similar to that used in the study of worker 
attitudes so that the results could be com- 


pared. Executives were selected at random. 


from Poor's Register, and a large proportion 
of them were presidents and vice-presidents. 
The companies represented a wide variety 
of industries. Three hundred questionnaires 
were sent out and 116 usable returns were 
received. The questionnaire items and the 
response percentages are presented in detail 
in the article. The response percentages of 
workers for similar questions in the pre- 
vious study are also given for comparative 
purposes. 

Generally speaking, management seems 
to be favorable toward the use of tests as 
aids in selection and placement. The execu- 
tives also think that the reaction of the 
workers toward the tests is favorable. Thus 
the theory that management believes that 
employees fear or resent tests will have to 
be rejected. Since both executives and 
workers like the idea of scientific selection 
by the use of tests, there must be some 
other reason that accounts for the fact 
that employment testing is not more widely 
done. It is suggested that misinformation 
about tests, especially the cost of testing, 
or resistance on the part of untrained key 
men in the personnel department itself, 
may be contributing factors. 


Errect or ATTITUDE ON SELECTION oF Facts. 
By Norman R. F. Maier and Leonard M. 
Lansky, University of Michigan. Personnel 
Psychology, Vol. 10, No. 3, Autumn 1957, 
293-393. 

This study presents experimental evi- 
dence of the common observation that 
motives and attitudes select what people 
see and remember. 

The subjects in the experiment were 
132 students in a college course in human 
relations. A very interesting role-playing 
situation was presented which involved a 
discussion between the personnel director 


(Jones) and the manager of the office force 
(Smith) about the “‘old girls’’ in the office. 
The situation between these two men had 
been tense for some time and the personnel 
director felt that the supervisor was not 
giving the older women a fair chance in the 
office. In the description of the role that 
each student was to play, the same ten 
facts about the behavior of the old girls 
as compared to the young girls were given. 
Five of the facts were favorable to the old 
girls (for example, lower absenteeism) 
and five were favorable to the young girls 
(for example, old girls adapt more slowly 
to new jobs). The students were not told 
that the selection of facts had anything to 
do with the role playing. Their object was 
to play the role in as convincing a manner as 
possible. 

The experiment was conducted in 
small groups. Half of the students played 
Jones and half Smith, and each pair had 20 
minutes for the role playing. To test the 
hypothesis that attitudes select facts, the 
interviews were analyzed to find the number 
of Joneses who first mentioned the favorable 
items and the number of Smiths who first 
mentioned the unfavorable items. The 
tables presented make it clear that the 
supervisors brought up the unfavorable 
facts and the personnel man brought up 
the favorable ones. Little change in attitude 
occurred in either of the participants. 

The experiment was later repeated with 
a group of bankers instead of the students, 
with very similar results. This is a very 
interestingly written article and the moral 
seems obvious. 





“In disputes, be not so desirous to 
overcome as not to give liberty to each one 
to deliver his opinion, and submit to the 
judgment of the major part, especially if 
they are to judge of the dispute.” 

George Washington 








Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





THe Human Rerations Cus oF 
Froripa is an affiliate of the American 
Society for Personnel Administration and 
meets in Jacksonville. Theo K. Mitchelson, 
personnel manager, State Farm Insurance of 
Jacksonville, is president. Ray B. Shrigley, 
personnel manager, Rayonier, Inc., Fer- 
nandina Beach, is the vice president. Guy 
B. Arthur, Jr. spoke on ““What do your 
employees want?’’ at the September meet- 
ing. He is president of Guy Arthur and 
Associates, Toccoa, Georgia. 

The club began this fall to publish a 
bulletin because ‘‘as personnel and in- 
dustrial relations people, we are constantly 
emphasizing the importance of good com- 
munications—so it seemed appropriate 
that our professional organization have a 
means of keeping us well informed and 
getting us better acquainted.’’ The bulletin 
is ‘» carry information on club announce- 
ments, items of general and local news, 
HRC plans, policies and objectives, new 
members, promotions, job changes, honors 
or achievements of members, new ideas 
or developments in the field, articles, 
research studies, or programs developed by 
members or their companies. 





Tue Lovuisvitte PERsONNEL Associ- 
ATION heard Dr. Robert J. Lehman talk 
about people at the November meeting. 
Dr. Lehman is an instructor in psychiatry, 
University of Louisville School of Medicine. 
The Association was invited to meet with 
other “Kentuckians for the Right To 
Work”’ on the ninth of November, to discuss 
the formation of a citizens’ committee. 
A letter announcing the meeting explained 
that there is a strong and growing senti- 
ment among rank-and-file wage earners in 
Kentucky for the right-to-work bill. This 


was evidenced recently by formation of 
the Kentucky Labor Committee for Right 
to Work, composed entirely of union or 
former union members and working people 
below the rank of foreman. The Labor 
Committee for Right to Work will con- 
tinue to Operate on its own—but it would 
like to cooperate and work with a citizens’ 
committee representing people from all 
walks of life. 





Tue New York PersonNeL MANaGeE- 
MENT AssocIaTION Considered effective com- 
munications in industry at the October 
meeting, under the guidance of Elmer M. 
Applegit, recently retired after 30 years as 
coordinator of publications for Socony 
Mobil Oil Company. Applegit spoke from 
a text, quoting St. Paul (Corinthians 1, 
14, 9), ‘So likewise ye, except ye utter by 
the tongue words easy to be understood, 
how shall it be known what is spoken? 
for ye shall speak into the air.’’ Companies 
whose communications are purposeful will 
achieve the desired good relations with 
employees, customers, and the community, 
Applegit said. Speaking of company maga- 
zines, he said that it is a responsibility of 
personnel people to make sure that em- 
ployee publications accomplish the desired 
objectives, since a large percentage of such 
papers are edited by people who report to 


‘ personnel or industrial relations executives. 


Employee publications, he went on to 
say, should have enough personal items 
to attract readers who will then turn to 
items which, if read and understood, bene- 
fit the company. The company view on 
controversial matters and labor relations 
differences can be mentioned and discussed 
prudently. Employees will be drawn closer 
to the company if they are “‘the first to 
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know” and are told of things that affect 
their security and their future. 

The fall study group of the Association 
has scheduled five sessions on ““The Per- 
sonnel Staff—Its Selection and Develop- 
ment.’’ The program is being conducted 
jointly by NYPMA and the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations, Cornell University. Four of the 
sessions were led by NYPMA members 
Robert M. Crooks, United Parcel Service; 
Robert F. Moore of Richardson, Bellows, 
Henry and Co.; Samuel A. Pond, Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corp., and Drew 
Q. Brinckerhoff of Cresap, McCormick and 
Paget. The fifth session will have as its 
chairman Lawrence C. Lovejoy, professor 
of management, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, New York University. 

William H. Whyte, Jr., author of the 
best-seller “‘The Organization Man’’ and 
assistant managing editor of Fortune Maga- 
zine, spoke on ‘‘The Organization Man 
and the Personnel Man’ at the November 
meeting. Last spring an Association study 
group met to discuss the book and its 
personnel implications. Dr. Nelson Foote 
of General Electric led the four sessions, 
and Mr. Whyte participated in several of 
the discussions. It is interesting and signifi- 
cant that the New York Association should 
devote so much time and attention to 
Whyte’s work. Other associations may well 
wish to make a detailed examination of 
The Organization Man, which describes and 
questions and often criticizes modern big 
business, particularly the personnel function. 





Tue PERSONNEL AND INDusTRIAL Rz- 
LATIONS AssocIATION OF Los ANGELES was 
told that a major change has taken place 
in the nature of employer-employee prob- 
lems during the past ten years, by Millard 
Cass, deputy undersecretary of labor, who 
spoke at the October meeting. The shift 
has been from union organizational pres- 
sures to wages, terms and conditions of 
employment, now comprizing the majority 


of union demands, he said. It’s obvious 
both sides suffer from strikes resulting from 
ruptured labor relations, Cass said, adding 
that strikes are not capricious action of 
labor groups. 

Arbitration, he said, is proving a 
popular and impartial method of settling 
differences in more than go percent of 
disputes that reach this stage. Collective 
bargaining is also a legitimate way to 
eliminate strife. 

Taking a look at adverse publicity 
given certain labor leaders, Cass said it was 
reprehensible that leaders line their pockets 
with gold while purportedly dedicated to 
aiding working people. Both employers 
and employees can take a hand in cleaning 
up crookedness by management getting 
tough, standing up to crooked leaders and 
saying no, and by union members striving 
to keep their groups clean and dedicated. 
People in the U. S., Cass said, can get 
what they deserve—but privileges and 
responsibilities go hand in hand. 

Senator William F. Knowland ad- 
dressed the November meeting and wives 
were invited to hear him. 





Tue CLEVELAND PERSONNEL AssocI- 
ATION has elected new officers. They do 
this with a flair unique, so far as I know, 
among personnel or any other professional 
groups. By putting on a real show and 
doing some fancy electioneering, they 
evidently stimulate membership interest 
and attendance, keep the association alert 
and lively, and have themselves a good 
time as well. Ninety-four members turned 
out for the election festivities last Fall. 
The following account from Strictly Per- 
sonnel, the association publication, gives 
you a rough idea of what went on: “‘Several 
days passed before Bud Gillen’s pigeons, 
released during his campaigning for Dana 
Burdette, were caught. Incidentally, Bud 
Gillen’s presentation involving the ‘*Hill- 
billy quack’’ tied for the “‘most original 
act’’ award with Frank Jobes, the ‘‘Wonder 
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Professor’’ who created the perfect CPA 
Secretary, Bill Bolin. Original music award 
went to Bob Hall’s rendition of Anchors 
Aweigh in campaigning for Les Brailey. 
“Dr. Mortar Board’’ Dickelman grabbed 
costume honors in his lamp lantern dis- 
section of candidate Dick Hoff. Jim Yates’ 
interview with ‘Yugoslavian Comrade’ 
Ted Vukin won the comedy award. 

“The ground rule campaign managers, 
namely Roy Whale for Bill Burrows, 
Rudy Pierce for Leo Tasse, and Leo Tasse 
for Jim Hagerty, who observed the ten 
minute limit on skits, found it didn’t 
pay: No awards and no election winners. 
Ah! but the show stealer was Candidate 
#9, NOPEC for ’58, Bud Day’s Nigeria 
Trio.”’ 

When some responsible member of 
the association has recovered from this 
gala evening I'd be glad to know more 
about how the idea originated, how long 
it's been going on, and exactly how it’s 
engineered. I imagine that many associ- 
ations have trouble getting just one candi- 
date for each office. To have several candi- 
dates slugging it out for the honor indicates 
an unusually healthy organization, and an 
effective gimmick for running an election 
The results: Dana N. Burdette, president— 
Eberhard Mfg. Company; Richard C. 
Hoff, vice president—Harris-Seybold Com- 
pany; Leo J. Tasse, secretary—E. F. Hauser- 
man Company; Theodore R. Vukin, 
treasurer—Westinghouse Electric Corp. 





THe Women’s PersoNNEL GROUP OF 
Puitapetpuia had Dr. Robert L. Leopold 
as a guest speaker at the October meeting. 
Dr. Leopold is a member of the faculty at 
the University of Pennsylvania Graduate 
School of Medicine. His topic was ‘The 
Psychology of the Interview.”’ 

The interview is a form of com- 
munication between the person interviewed 
and the interviewer, an interpersonal re- 
lationship. Verbal communication, tone, 
and expression are all important, Leopold 


pointed out. The interviewer should be 
open-minded. The purpose of the interview 
is to obtain information, hence it is es- 
sential to determine the qualifications of 
the person being interviewed—his back- 
ground, experience and suitability for the 
job under consideration, whether it be for 
employment, promotion, or whatever the 
purpose. Forms of address should conform 
to that common to the individual being 
interviewed. It is important to make him 
feel at ease. The interviewer should be 
diplomatic. Listening intently to the appli- 
cant is as important as questioning him. 
The length of the interview is important 
and varies with each individual. The 
structure of the interview is governed by 
the situation, i.e. employment, counseling, 
discipline. 

In interviewing an applicant for em- 
ployment, consider his reactions to you 
and your company as well as your reactions 
to him. This will establish the proper 
emotional bridge between the two parties. 
Remember that the interviewer is giving, 
the interviewed is seeking. Avoid closed- 
end questions, give the person a chance to 
express his views. At times, silence has its 
place. 

If you are counseling, avoid expressing 
your personal opinions. Your aim is to 
make the person aware of his problems and 
then decide what he wants to do about 
them. Summarize with him objectively 
and impersonally in order to help him. 
When the interview deals with a possible 
promotion, seek to determine what moti- 
vates the individual—prestige, financial 
gain, etc. Checking with his supervisor 
and his co-workers will help you decide 
whether or not he is qualified. Exit inter- 
views are frequently difficult, due to their 
very nature. Be realistic, impersonal, forth- 
right, and diplomatic. 


To accomplish any task successfully, you should 
not only give it the best that is in you, but obtain for it 
the best there is in those under your guidance. 

—George W. Goethals 
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Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Tue ‘“‘Istrruto Perr L’Appegstra- 
MENTO Neu’ INpustria’’ (I.A.I.), with 
the assistance of the International Labour 
Organization, has arranged an International 
Congress on ‘Training Within Industry.”’ 
The Congress brought together industrial 
managers, experts on formation and training 
problems, experts in psychology, sociology 
and organization, instructors of training 
and professional instruction institutes, 
labour union representatives and members 
of organizations and enterprises participat- 
ing in industrial training. 

The Congress was held in Rapallo, on 
the Italian Riviera, from February 3rd to 
February 8th, and was promoted by groups 
from France, Italy, Belgium, Spain and 
Germany. The meetings were also sponsored 
by the European Productivity Agency and 
the International Organization of Em- 
ployers. 

The following subjects were con- 
sidered: development of professional train- 
ing need; organization and direction of 
industrial training; evaluation and rational 
organization of training in plants as well 
as in public enterprises and institutions 
connected therewith. The congress was the 
first international meeting for those con- 
cerned with training in industry. Re- 
quests for information should be addressed 
to: ‘Istituto per 1l’Addestramento nell’- 
Industria’’—Via Parini 3, Milano, Italy. 





“Tue Worry Curnic’’ was the feature 
attraction at a one-day industrial editing 
seminar staged November 15 by the In- 
dustrial Editors of Tulsa, Oklahoma. Thirty 
editors from Oklahoma, Kansas and Ar- 
kansas attended the seminar. Editors com- 
bined their talents to provide the answers 
to 209 questions which have proved capable 
of giving an editor a real headache. Howard 
Van Dyke, veteran editor of the Carter 
Link, directed the question and answer 
session which was complete with coffee 


and aspirin. Other speakers on the program 
included Robert O. Law, economics mana- 
ger for D-X Sunray Oil Company, who 
spoke on ‘‘Anatomy of a Corporation,” 
Charles A. Kother, nationally recognized 
labor relations expert, who discussed *‘ Low- 
Calorie Politics for Employees,’’ and Dr. 
Donald Hayden, dean at the University of 
Tulsa, who spoke on ‘Prescription for 
Clarity.”’ 

At the final session, representatives of 
press, radio, television and trade magazines 
told the editors how to get wide publicity 
out of magazine articles. The program, 
sponsored in conjunction with the Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, was directed by Charles 
Schnake, editor of the Sunray News. 

THE 1957 INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON Pusiic PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION, 
held in Montreal, Quebec, September 
29-October 3, attracted almost 1,000 dele- 
gates and their wives. The attendance 
made this the largest, PPA Conference ever 
held in Canada, and approached the peak 
attendance at conferences held closer to 
centers of more-concentrated PPA member- 
ship. 

A wide variety of subjects was covered 
in fifty different sessions, consisting of 
seminars, panels, round tables and ad- 
dresses. More than 250 people took part in 
the sessions extending over four and one- 
half days. The conference included many 
special-interest sessions for such groups as 
fire and police civil service commissions, 
large and small civil service commissions, 
and for departmental personnel officers— 
including those in hospitals, in highway 
and health departments, and on employ- 
ment security and merit system staffs. 

Eight PPA committees met during the 
conference to further their study of special 
problems. These were the committees on 
professional development, personnel pro- 
grams in hospitals, organization of the 
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personnel function, role of the depart- 
mental personnel office, membership pro- 
motion, fire and police personnel problems, 
role of the personnel office in a disaster 
preparedness program, and by-law revision. 

In addition to the PPA members, 
participants included speakers prominent 
in business, education and labor. An indi- 
cation of the importance attached to the 
PPA conference was the fact that all mem- 
bers of both Canadian and United States 
Civil Service Commissions attended. 

At the business meeting William W. 
Shaw, who was re-elected president of 


PPA, said, “The future looks bright with 
opportunity and challenge, but we still 
have the nagging old problems with us. 
There is need to watch the spoils system 
and our regulatory functions cannot be 
ignored with the mere statement that the 
professional era is here. Unfortunately, 
in many areas this is not so. We must watch 
and control as well as serve management in 
many jurisdictions until a continuity of 
professionalism is present. Sometimes I 
wonder if it ever will be -established so 
generally that spoils will no longer be a 
major factor with which to contend.”’ 


Glancing at the New Publications 





Younc Encingeers Usep to Bezinc 
CourTED AND CATERED TO On graduation 
are given some useful advice in a new 
pamphlet, “‘Engineersmanship, or on Being 
an Egghead for the Shell of it.’’ Designed 
by Jack Roberts of Carson, Roberts, Inc., 
Benson-Lehner’s advertising agency, and 
illustrated by Gene Holtan, the piece 
emerged as a 28-page lampoon of the 
current cult of fat-cat-ism prevalent among 
certain young engineers. 

Although it was originally intended 
as a trade-show give-away and for Benson- 
Lehner’s mailing list of customers and 
suppliers (the company designs and manu- 
factures data processing equipment), an 
additional 15,000 had to be printed to 
meet the requests for sales (the price: $2.50 
for 10 copies; $20 for 100). The original 
idea for the booklet sprang full-grown from 
President Bernard S. Benson who mused 
gloomily one day, while flying from 
Washington D.C. to California, on the 
relaxed attitude of a growing segment of 
both government and engineering people. 

He prefaced the treatise with this 
gentle dedication: ‘‘Dear Reader: We are 
living in an age of plenty. It is very im- 
portant for the young engineer to learn 
techniques for flogging the situation for 
all it is worth. This book is dedicated to 


the noble cause of modern engineersman- 
ship and will show techniques for pre- 
serving the illusion in its most glowing 
and deluding form.”’ 

To illustrate Benson-Lehner’s parodied 
points, Creative Director Roberts chose a 
cartooned egghead, gamboling through 
the involvements of Engineersmanship 
with a careful disregard for either self- 
discipline, economy or technical acumen. 
“Don’t worry about the company making 
money,’ was one admonition explained, 
editorially and graphically, as the funda- 
mental law of feedback (‘‘the govern- 
ment takes it away in taxes and gives it 
back in contracts.’’) 

Jabbing at pomposity, the booklet 
mockingly urges egghead practitioners to 
““Upold your professional standard... 
it’s not enough to be difficult, you must be 
impossible. This will make sure you are 
noticed by the front office. Make them 
realize you are an engineer.”’ 

A scrambled egghead, depicted as 
whirling in dizzying circles, illustrates the 
axiom, “Always avoid positive state- 
ments ...in a meeting they might cause 
controversy and reduce the feeling of 
‘togetherness’ which psychologists will 
tell you is so very important today.” 
The booklet has been used by engineering 
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schools and recruiters and will make re- 
freshing reading for personnel people. 
Benson-Lehner corporation can be ad- 
dressed at 11930 Olympic Boulevard, Los 
Angeles 64, California. 


Wits Asout 90 PERCENT OF THE 125,000 
Co.iective. BARGAINING AGREEMENTS in 
effect in American industry today con- 
taining arbitration provisions, and because 
of the increasing importance for companies 
with union contracts to be skilled in arbi- 
tration, the Commerce and Industry As- 
sociation of New York has published a 
handbook for the guidance of management 
in handling labor arbitration cases. The 
booklet, Essentials of Labor Arbitration, is 
designed primarily to aid member firms 
of the Association but is being made 
generally available, according to executive 
vice president Thomas Jefferson Miley, 
at $1.00 per copy, with special rates for 
quantity orders. 

During 1956, arbitrators in New York 
appointed by the State Mediation Board 
alone resolved some 1,800 disputes arising 
from labor contract interpretations. This 
does not take into account the sizable 
figures of other impartial appointing agen- 
cies in the State and the great number of 
arbitrators designated directly by the 
parties to disputes. The Association hand- 
book delves into such matters as the 
mechanics of arbitrating contract reopen- 
ings and the caution to be observed, use of a 
single arbitrator or panel, costs of arbitra- 
tion, selection of an arbitrator, functions of 
impartial appointing agencies with details 
of their operation, arbitrability of certain 
issues, and enforceability of arbitration 
awards. 

The handbook advises that “‘the most 
careful and skilled attention to arbitration 
matters may be of little avail for an em- 
ployer unless he has seen to it that the 
arbitration provisions in his labor contract 
are sound and workable.”’ It also cautions 
against excessive resort to arbitration be- 


cause it may undermine the bargaining 
relationship between management and 
labor: ‘‘When the union or the company in 
the initial stages of handling a grievance 
develop the frame of mind that they will 
probably wind up placing it in the lap of an 
arbitrator, they tend merely to go through 
the motions, and a real opportunity for 
resolving the difficulty may be lost. The 
best rule is to arbitrate only after you have 
reached an actual impasse.”’ 

Also emphasized is the distinction be- 
tween arbitration and mediation or con- 
ciliation, in which an outsider is brought 
in to assist the employer and union to re- 
solve their difference, usually in negotiation 
of new contract terms. In arbitration the 
third party is empowered to make a final 
and binding determination of the issue. 
The Association handbook was compiled 
by a special Committee on Arbitration, 
headed by Frederick H. Bullen, consultant 
with the law firm of Kaye, Scholer, 
Fierman, Hays and Handler, and the 
Industrial Relations Department of the 
Association. The Commerce and Industry 
Association of New York Inc. is at 
99 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 





Op Aceg, Survivor’ AND DisaBILITY 
INsuRANCE PaYMENTs are now being re- 
ceived by more than half of all of the 15 mil- 
lion people 65 years of age or over in the 
United States, according to a report issued 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board (460 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y.). The Board notes that in 1948 only 
one out of eight people in this age bracket 
was receiving these benefits. 

From 1948 to mid-1957 the total older 
population increased by 314 millions, while 
the number with some sort of government 
pension increased by twice that amount. 
The numbers with income from employ- 
ment (i.¢., earners or wives of earners) and 
from public assistance remained about the 
same. As a result, the Board found that the 
proportion of older persons with a govern- 
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ment retirement income jumped from one- 
fifth to more than three-fifths between 1948 
and 1957, while the proportion with in- 
come from employment and the proportion 
receiving public assistance payments each 
dropped four percentage points. 

The pensioners who benefited most 
from the growth were those who formerly 
had no income or who had received income 
only from sources (e.g., from annuities, 
dividends, etc.) other than the three men- 
tioned. They numbered over three millions 
in 1948 but were fewer than one million in 


1957. Proportionately, they shrank from 
29% to 5% of the older population. 
In a study completed earlier last year 
The Conference Board examined these shifts 
in sources of income and their effect on the 
economic status of older persons. It was 
found that the income situation of older 
persons has improved in the postwar period. 
While proportionately fewer aged are at 
work today than when the war ended, there 
has been a substantial increase in the per- 
centage with income, and a rise in the 
average amount of income received. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





An Emptoyge Hospirrarity COMMITTEE 
makes a newcomer’s introduction to the 
company easier at the Detroit regional 
office of Allstate Insurance Company. 
AIM, Allstate's employee magazine, fea- 
tures this committee in its current issue. 

Realizing that the first day at work in 
a new Office is a strange and unsettling ex- 
perience to a new employee, the hospitality 
committee was formed among Detroit 
personnel employees to welcome new- 
comers, see that they are introduced to 
fellow workers and can find their way 
around the office, and generally assist in 
breaking the ice. This is especially impor- 
tant in an office employing many girls, 
some of whom are beginning a regular job 
for the first time. 

After an initial briefing in the personnel 
office, the newcomer is taken on a tour to 
familiarize her with the office layout, cafe- 
teria, restrooms, and other features of the 
building. She meets her fellow employees 
and is briefed on the office procedure. A 
booklet, ‘‘We Proudly Present’’, describing 
the entire operation with photos and text, 
is presented to the new employee by the 
committee. The committee takes her to 
lunch and generally shepherds her through 
the first uncertain day on the job. John L. 
Normoyle is publicity supervisor for the 


Allstate Insurance Company. His office is 
at 7447 Skokie Boulevard, Skokie, Illinois. 
Editor of AIM is Harry F. Anderson. 





TecHNOLOGY, HicHer OpgratTiInG IN- 
VESTMENT, SaLes Herp Hoip Company's 
Price InpEx Down, according to headlines 
in the November Spruance Cellophane News, 
published by the Spruance Film Plant, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co. CInc.), 
Richmond, Virginia. (Incidentally, I'd 
mention this company much oftener if I 
didn't have to spell the name out every 
time—but then I suppose a company as big 
as this one doesn’t care). The company is 
doing all right: ‘‘While improving earnings 
from Du Pont operations by nearly 11 per- 
cent during the first nine months of 1957, 
the Du Pont Company (look, they didn’t 
spell it out, maybe I don’t always have to?) 
held prices within one percent of those for 
the comparable period of 1956. The com- 
pany’s sales price index for the first nine 
months of 1957 was only seven-tenths of 
one percent higher than it was in the first 
nine months of 1956, and was actually 
lower than that for any other year since 
1950... . Our company’s ability to im- 
prove earnings while holding the price line 
was attributed by William H. Ward, vice 
president and adviser on sales, to three 
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main factors: increased operating invest- 
ment, larger physical volume of sales, and 
application of improved technology in 
manufacturing processes.’ 

A picture of wasted cellophane and a 
short interview complemented the lead 
article. “‘I am confident of our ability at 
Spruance to continue to work together 
safely to produce the best quality product 
at the lowest possible cost,’’ said Plant 
Manager Don Fitzhugh. “‘We must keep 
our costs down,’’ he continued, “‘by re- 
ducing waste. Cost, quality and service are 
the three foundation points in the packag- 
ing field.” 

A picture of an employee at work at 
his machine is titled, ‘“We depend upon— 
Harold Bland. Cutter Harold Bland knows 
that all of us depend upon him to do his 
job to the best of his ability, as he depends 
upon us to give him our support in his 
job.’" The employee then talks about his 
job, why he does it well and carefully. A 
nice way of boosting employee morale, by 
letting them do it themselves. E. J. 
Velenovsky is the editor of Spruance Cello- 
phane News. 





On Tue Orner Hanp, Whirlpool 
Panorama, in the Fall number, tells the 
“Tale of a Tight Squeeze.’’ Two hands are 
pictured on the cover, twisting and squeez- 
ing the profit and loss statement, and the 
figures are right on the cover, too: costs up 
18%; earnings down 6%; sales up 16%. In 
the lead story employees learn that there 
are many things they can do to help ease 
this squeeze. The article has good pictures, 
and emphasizes the positive things em- 
ployees can do to help. An editorial called 
‘After Hours’’ handles a difficult announce- 
ment well. ‘‘As we went to press, the deci- 
sion to close the Birtman division was 
announced. General Manager John Living- 
ston’s letter to the division’s employees 
explains the reasons for the decision."’ 
Although employees of the division did all 
they could to keep costs down, it was not 
possible to reduce operating expenses to the 


point where the product could compete 
successfully. The explanation of the deci- 
sion and the announcement itself are made 
frankly and simply. In this kind of situation 
a well edited company magazine can be very 
helpful. Panorama seems to be in this cate- 
gory. Ad Hatch is director of communica- 
tions for Whirlpool Corporation, St. 
Joseph, Michigan. 





EMPLOYEES ARE TOLD oF A DIFFERENT 
Kinp oF Company Prose in the California 
General News, publication of the General 
Telephone Company of California. Editor 
Doyle Dameron explains that ‘‘in view of 
our company’s recent filing for a rate in- 
crease with the California Public Utilities 
Commission, it is essential that we, as 
representatives of our company to the pub- 
lic, have an understanding of the PUC, how 
it operates and why. Do you know why a 
public utility is a unique business—and why 
it is considered necessary to have regulation 
such as the PUC provides? Do you know 
the reason for a rate increase, or the steps 
that must be taken prior to filing for such 
an increase? The following article will 
answer these questions, and provides the 
answers for others which you may have— 
or which you may be asked.”’ The four-page 
article by A. M. Hart, secretary and attor- 
ney, is set off with green margins, and 
handwritten questions. Some history is 
given, plus explanations of why competi- 
tion is not always healthy, why the PUC 
is like an umpire, tariffs, informal and for- 
mal complaints, how high the rates are, 
when is profit reasonable, the fact that 
stocks and bonds are controlled too, and 
the results of regulations. 





THeir Pricetess Heritace is the title 
for a bright cover showing (in color) a 
schoolboy posed against the American flag. 
The cover was used by Cross Currents, 
eighteen-page pocket-size magazine pub- 
lished monthly by the personnel depart- 
ment of the Rochester Hospital Service— 
Genesee Valley Medical Care. Printed on 
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slick paper, the magazine has an informal 
look, with the text “‘typed’’ and the ma- 
terial arranged in short items. The purpose 
as stated on the masthead is “‘to promote 
better understanding of the objectives and 
policies of the organization; to develop 
within each employee realization of the 
importance and dignity of his position; to 
remind the employee of his and his com- 
pany’s civic responsibilities, both local and 
national.’’ In keeping with this last goal, 
the editorial referring to the patriotic cover 
offers an American's creed, leading up to 
the statement that in our country each 
person, if he will, can find the facilities to 
help him achieve his potential. Specifically, 
the editorial concludes, ‘‘this leads us to 
Adult Education, on which more and more 
emphasis is being placed. For those of you 
who are new to our personnel policies, we 
call attention to the Tuition Refund Plan 
available to anyone interested in self- 
improvement courses or qualifying for a 


better job." To alliterize: personnel policy 
pleasingly publicized. Dorothy Alger is the 
editor of this attractive magazine. 





Ir You Want to Get Your Money's 
WortH out or Company Partigs, take 
movies, show them in the cafeteria at 
lunchtime, and then write up the movies 
in the company news sheet. The Esso 
Manhattan does this, even taking a picture 
of employees watching the picture. The 
film runs half an hour, and has a musical 
background as well as special narration. 
The magazine is published for Esso em- 
ployees in New York by Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey), 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. The editor is J. S. Graham. Ap- 
parently the employees are organized into 
the Jersey Standard Club, which has a club 
room and a library of new novels. My 
curiosity is piqued by the frequent use of 
the figure 30: club room, 30, . . . employee 
relations, 30. . . etc. Perhaps this refers to 
the address? 


About the Authors 
(Continued from page 330) 
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ously he served as chief of the Career Service 
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tive development programs for a number of 
Atlanta companies. 
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assistant director of the testing and counseling 
office of the Georgia State College of Business 
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in industrial psychology at North Carolina 
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doctorate in psychology at the University of 
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ment of economics at the University of Okla- 
homa, studied at the University of Pittsburgh 
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vania State University. Dr. Brinker taught at 
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HELP WANTED 


Trainino Supervisor: An excellent divisional training posi- 
tion with leading organization. Has individual growth 
potential for person having three to five years experience in 
industrial training. College degree. Located in Midwest. 
Ability to plan and coordinate training activities at all 
levels. Send all details including salary requirements. Reply 
Box 553- 


InpusrriaL Retations Manacgr: To direct all personnel 
activities in modern plant—approximately 2,000 employees. 
Heavy emphasis on labor relations. Experience in metal 
working industry essential. Must qualify for highest security 
clearance. College degree. Age 35-45. Salary $10,000. New 
Mexico. Send full information in confidence to Box 554. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Lasor Rexations: Practicing Attorney. Five years ¢xperi- 
ence in representing all major A. F. of L. unions and two 
major C.1.O. industrial unions. Extensive experience in con- 
tract negotiations, grievance procedure, and arbitration. 
LL.B. Degree, University of Oklahoma. 36 years of age, 
married and children. Desire position with a Company. 
Reply Box 540. 


PersonNEL-INDusTRIAL Revations: Experience in all phases 
including labor relations in large firm and direction of per- 
sonnel department in small company. B.S. and year of grad- 
uate study with outstanding scholastic, extra-curricular, and 
leadership record at major university. Prefer location in 
Southeast or East with expanding company. Age 36. Reply 
Box 542. 


PersonNgEL-INpusTRIAL Revations Position: Six years of 
diversified experience at staff and supervisory level in Per- 
sonnel Division of large company. Experience in all phases of 
personnel administration including Labor Relations, Em- 
ployment, Safety, Job Evaluation and Salary Administration. 
BS degree, age 36, salary $8,000. Resume upon request. 
Reply Box 544. 


MANAGEMENT DevELOPMENT AND TRAINING Director: Offers 
mature and original thinking to create the program you 
want, for results that meet your management-manpower and 
managet-performance objectives. Reply Box 545. 


Szexino Personnet Position with increasing responsibility. 
Experience in many phases of personnel: testing, clerical 
training, design of management development and appraisal 
program, recruitment, public relations, employment. Six 
years with large multiplant industry. Also six years teaching 
experience. Would like position with opportunity for ad- 
vancement in a growing company. Present position: adminis- 
trative assistant to personnel manager of plant with 6000 
employees. M.A. degree, age 36, willing to relocate. Resume 
and top references upon request. Reply Box 546. 


Five Years Major Company Emptoyment, management 
development, testing, grievance investigation, organization 
planning, training; part-time university instructor; pub- 
lished, fluent writer; 31, M.A., $7250 at present, staff or 
plant opportunity. Reply Box 547. 


PersoNNEL-INDustRIAL Retations Dirgcror: Age 32. Seek- 
ing new challenge. Six years experience in all phases of top 
level personnel administration. Presently employed by large 
multi-plant national organization. Aggressive, alert and 
tactful in dealing with all levels of management. Personnel / 
Industrial Relations degree from large West Coast University. 
Federal *‘Q’’ clearance. Married—two children. Seeking top 
level personnel administration position. Now located in 
Southern California. Will relocate if position is right. Present 
salary $10,000.00 per year. Reply Box 548. 


Traininc Supervisor or ApMINIsTRATOR: Have had 3 years 
high school teaching experience, including 2 years as assistant 
principal, 144 years teaching college math and psychology. 
Presently teaching math and English for large aircraft com- 
pany. Have been with this company for 2 years (15 months 
in present position). Age 31, hold A.B. and M.S. degrees and 
lack only thesis for doctorate in education. Willing to re- 
locate and begin as an instructor. Reply Box 549. 


PERSONNEL AND INpDusTRIAL RetaTions Manacsr: Will 
accept #2 or staff position with reputable Company. Thor- 
oughly experienced in recruitment, training, policies and 
procedures, labor relation, wage and salary, safety, security 
and welfare benefits. Immediate results with little indoctrina- 
tion. Will relocate. Reply Box 550. 


PgrsonNEL OR Revatep Figtp: Seasoned Personnel Manager 
with experience also in Industrial Editing, Advertising and 
Public Relations. Have successfully performed and managed 
following functions: Recruitment, interviewing and selection 
of various types of employees; implementation and adminis- 
tration of personnel policies; union contract negotiations and 
other aspects of labor relations, safety, Company publication 
editing, both internal and external media; advertising; wage 
and salary administration. Age 36. Degree. Family. Will re- 
locate. Reply Box 551. 


PgrsonNeL Manacer: Canadian would like to settle in 
United States. Location open. University graduate. Honor 
student, B.A. Postgraduate Business Administration. Courses 
—Personnel selection and evaluation, Industrial Safety, NSC 
Motor Fleet Supervisory Training. 10 years experience per- 
sonnel management on administrative level—organization, 
setting up and managing personnel department; recruiting, 
selection, placement, labor relations, safety, editor company 
paper, plant cafeteria management, suggestions. Ex-service- 
man, officer air force ... Operations and administrative. 
Married, 44. Available immediately. Reply Box 552. 


BistioGrapuizs: On any personnel or labor relations subject 
prepared immediately. From bibliographical and clipping 
files systematically maintained since 1947. By experienced 
researcher and published writer who has been an active 
labor relations man for the past 16 years. Fast—accurate— 
confidential service. Further information on request. Reply 
George F. Hagerman, 30 Circle Drive, Glen Cove, New York. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this section at 50¢ 4 line for one insertion; 10% discount for two insertions; 
20% off for three insertions or more. PLEASE REPLY TO ADVERTISEMENTS by box numbers, Personnel 
Journal, P.O. Box 239, Swarthmore, Pa., unless another address is given in advertisement. 
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T CLERICAL TESTING 


at clerical test is one which gives the maximum validity 
ure performance—with the minimum time required 
a. The Hay Number Perception and Name Finding 
sd with these two purposes in mind. How they have 
with other well-known clerical tests was revealed 
dation studies. Write for a copy of “Correlations-Tests 
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bs and Organization 


to think that until a job is being performed by someone 
th of an abstraction? It is men who make jobs and, in turn, — 
who make an organization. For this reason the Guide Chart’ 
fe jobs, both qualitatively and quantitatively, and then 
abilities and their performance. Any discrepancy between 
Tequirements means that the man isn’t measuring up. 
| For a brief and interesting outline of this process, 
‘write for a copy of MEN & MANAGEMENT 476 


3 EDWARD N. HAY & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
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INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


ROBERT T. LIVINGSTON and STANLEY 1 
mainly on the Sixth and Seventh Anamal Ie ndust: 


for locating human relations within the osaciiviel problem 
operating the modern research Ramage 


ELI GINZBERG and EWING W. REILLEY with the assist 
W. BRAY and JOHN L. HERMA. A pioneering investigation 
encountered when a large organization, business or nonprofit, 
basic structure in order to improve operations. Making 
materials, the authors develop a framework for the system 
behavior under conditions of directed change. 


THE DIRECTOR LOOKS AT 


Edited by COURTNEY C. BROWN and E. EVERETT SMITI 
symposium held at Columbia University presents to the read 
chiens of a group of distinguished business leaders on the re 
function are emphasized, and many other problems of corporati 
are also examined. 


WAGE INCENTIV 


WILLIAM B. WOLF. Concise and easy 
wage incentives presents a balanced anal 


a thorough understanding of the 1 
practice. An excellent book for the 














